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The  Bradys  on  the  Road; 

OR, 

The  Strange  Case  of  a  Drummer. 


BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  .CHAPTER  OF  CRIME. 

The  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  was  exceedingly  puzzled. 
In  all  his  career  as  head  of  the  great  detective  bureau  he 
had  never  encountered  a  deeper  problem. 

A  short  while  before,  a  man  had  entered  his  private 
office  with  the  details  of  what  was  certainly  a  very  strange 
case. 

The  chief  had  listened  to  his  story  with  rapt  interest. 

He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Swallow  & 
Burch,  dealers  in  cutlery  and  steel  ware. 

The  firm  did  a  large  wholesale  business  and  sent  out  many 
drummers  all  over  the  country. 

“We’ve  done  a  lot  of  business  in  our  day,”  said  Mr. 
Swallow,  “and  we  have  had  many  men  in  our  employ. 

“I  flatter  myself  I  know  a  little  about  human  nature,  too. 

“I  know  that  our  smartest  salesman  was  Sam  Newman, 
though  it  turns  out  he’s  the  biggest  thief  and  scoundrel 
and  may  be  murderer  that  we  ever  knew.” 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  the  chief.  “You  don’t  say.” 

“Yes,  I  do!” 

“Who  was  this  Newman?  One  of  your  drummers?” 

“To  be  sure!  He  was  the  sharpest,  jolliest  fellow  you 
ever  knew,  and  we  always  believed  him  as  bright  and  honest 
as  a  new  dollar.” 

“When  did  you  discover  that  he  was  otherwise?” 

“About  a  month  since.  He  dropped  out  of  sight  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up.” 


“Indeed !” 

“And  he  left  us  a  rich  series  of  legacies.  There  were 
forged  notes  and  checks  scattered  over  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

“  He  was  last  heard  from  at  a  small  place  known  as  White 
Creek.  There  he  jumped  his  hotel  bill  and  vanished.  That 
same  day  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  town’s  richest  citizens 
was  found  in  his  office.  The  safe  door  was  open  and  the 
contents  gone. 

“Now,  Newman  was  the  last  man  seen  to  call  on  Richard 
Dalton,  as  the  victim  was  named.  Sam  went  there  to  get 
a  raised  check  cashed. 

“What  followed,  nobody  knows.  But  it  is  assumed  that 
he  found  the  banker  alone  and  killed  him  for  the  money  in 
the  safe.  That  was  the  last  seen  or  known  of  him.” 

The  chief  made  a  careful  note. of  all  these  facts. 

Then  he  asked : 

“Is  there  no  prima  facie  evidence?  Is  this  all  that  can 
be  adduced  to  prove  him  the  murderer  ?” 

“Mercy,  no!”  replied  Mr.  Swallow.  “His  sample  case 
was  found  at  the  hotel.  It  held  some  fine  sets  of  knives 
and  general  cutlery.  A  fine  carving  knife  was  missing. 

“The  same  knife  was  found  blood-stained  beside  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man.” 

“Ah,  that  is  incriminating!  Then  you  think  Newman 
would  be  capable  of  such  a  deed  ?” 

“Mercy  on  us!”  exclaimed  the  merchant.  “I  was  never 
so  taken  aback  in  my  life.  I  always  believed  that  Sam 
Newman  was  the  straightest  fellow  in  the  world.” 

The  chief  was  thoughtful  a  long  while. 

“What  is  your  belief?”  he  finally  asked. 
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“Oh,  I  believe  that  Sam  either  went  crazy  or  really 
turned  bad,  and  has  skipped  the  country.” 

“You  want  detectives  put  on  his  track?” 

“That  is  just  it.” 

“Very  good!”  said  the  chief.  “I  will  see  that  it  is 
done.” 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Swallow  took  his  leave. 

Then  the  chief  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 
Police  Headquarters. 

“Is  James  Brady  there?”  he  asked.  “Or  his  partner, 
Harry  Brady?” 

“They  are  both  here !”  replied  the  Chief  of  Police. 

“Very  good.  Kindly  ask  them  to  step  over  to  this 

office.” 

“All  right.” 

The  chief  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Before  long  the  office  door  opened. 

Two  men  entered. 

The  foremost  was  a  tall,  powerful-framed  man  with  close- 
cut  white  hair,  keen  eyes,-  an  alert  manner  and  a*  general 
appearance  out  of  the  ordinary. 

He  was  dressed  plainly,  in  a  tight-fitting  blue  coat,  high 
stock  collar  and  wide-brimmed  hat. 

All  over  the  country  he  was  known  and  famed  as  a  great 
detective. 

His  name  was  James  Brady,  but  he  was  better  known 
by  the  cognomen  of  Old  King  Brady. 

His  companion  was  a  young,  athletic-built  man,  who  af¬ 
fected  to  some  extent  Old  King  Brady’s  style  of  dress. 

His  name  was  Harry  Brady,  though  the  two  detectives 
were  of  no  blood  relation. 

He  was  a  protege  of  the  old  detective  and  the  two  were 
fast  friends. 

Indeed,  they  were  seen  together  so  much  that  Harry  had 
won  the  title  of  Young  King  Brady. 

As  the  Bradys,  detectives,  they  were  known  and  feared 
in  criminal  circles  far  and  wide. 

The  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  greeted  them  cordially. 

“Ah,  gentlemen !”  he  cried.  “I  have  sent  for  you  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  case  which  I  am  sure  will  test  your  best  prowess.” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled  in  his  grim  way. 

Harry  nodded  and  laughed. 

“That  is  just  what  we  want,  chief!”  he  said. 

“Are  you  quite  ready  to  undertake  it?” 

“We  are!” 

“Sit  down,  then,  and  I  will  give  you  the  details.” 

The  detectives  complied. 

The  chief  at  once  proceeded  to  detail  the  strange  case 
of  the  drummer,  Sam  Xewman,  to  them. 

The  Bradys  listened  with  interest. 

When  the  chief  had  finished,  he  asked : 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“It  looks  like  a  good  job,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  laconic¬ 
ally. 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“What?” 

“Is  the  drummer  guilty  of  that  murder?” 


“That  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  too  early  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions.” 

“You  are  right!”  agreed  the  chief.  “Well,  you  have 
the  facts.  Xow,  will  you  undertake  the  case?” 

Old  King  Brady  looked  at  Harry  and  both  smiled. 

“I  should  think  we  would,”  said  Harry.  ‘‘It  looks  just 
like  our  kind  of  a  game.” 

“Good!”  cried  the  chief.  “You  will  certainly  succeed. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.” 

“We  shall  hope  to!” 

“What  will  be  your  first  move?” 

“ Naturally,  we  will  try  to  find  Mr.  Xewman.” 

“Correct!  You  can  then  make  easy  deductions.  Well, 
good  luck  to  you,  gentlemen.” 

The  Bradys  bowed  themselves  out. 

As  they  passed  along  Broadway,  Old  King  Brady  bought 
a  paper. 

Almost  the  first  thing  his  eye  caught  was  the  headline: 

“No  Clew  as  yet  to  the  Perpetrator  of  the  Dalton  Mur¬ 
der  !  Detectives  and  Police  are  at  bay.  A  Fact  revealed 
which  adds  to  the  Mystery  of  the  affair  is  that  Newman, 
the  suspected  man,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Daisy  Swallow,  the  daughter  of  his  employer ! 

“Why  he  should  so  certainly  ruin  his  chances  for  winning 
her  hand  by  committing  such  terrible  crimes  is  a  deep 
mystery.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  Newman  may  be 
insane !” 

It  was  plain  to  the  detectives  that  the  Newman  affair  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  people  and  certain  to  become  the  cause 
celebre  of  the  day. 

They  went  at  once  to  their  lodgings  and  prepared  for 
work. 

Various  disguises  were  perfected  and  concealed  about 
their  persons. 

Then  they  sat  down  to,  in  medical  phraseology,  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  case  before  them. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  fellow  committed  that  murder!” 
declared  Harry. 

“He  did  or  lie  didn’t,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  dogmatic¬ 
ally.  “That  is  for  us  to  establish.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think?” 

“I  have  no  opinion.” 

“But  you  have  a  plan!” 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  want  first  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
I  always  deem  that  of  first  importance !” 

“Good!  That  is  our  game.” 

“White  Creek  is  somewhere  in  Cattaraugus  county,  I  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“Yes.”  '  '  *'• 

“It  is  a  wild  region.”  $ 

“Just  so.” 

“bor  all  we  know  the  Dalton  crime  may  have  been  the 
work  of  desperadoes,  of  which  there  are  manv  in  that  part 
of  the  country.” 
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“Now  we  are  getting  at  it!”  cried  Harry.  “We  may 
find  that  Xewman  has  only  been  guilty  of  check  raising 
and  embezzlement,  after  all !” 

“Just  so.” 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  case.  But  before  we  leave 

Xew  York - ” 

i  “Well?” 

“I  want  to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Daisy  Swallow.  Her 
opinion  of  Xewman  will  weigh  heavily  with  me  in  deter¬ 
mining  his  character.  He  may  be  the  victim  of  some 
^  sort  of  a  misunderstanding.  He  may  be  totally  innocent.” 
Old  King  Brady  bit  off  a  big  hunk  of  tobacco,  reflectively. 
“Well,”  he  said,  finally,  “maybe  you  are  right.  It  will 
»  do  no  harm.  Go  right  up  and  pay  your  visit  to  Miss 
Swallow  now.  I  will  wait  here.” 

“All  right.” 

Harrv  needed  no  second  bidding. 

He  donned  his  hat  and  coat  and  at  once  set  forth. 

\ 


CHAPER  II. 

ON  THE  TRAIL. 

» 

The  Honorable  Asa  Swallow  lived  in  a  fine  house  in 
upper  Fifth  avenue. 

Harry  speedily  found  his  way  thither. 

He  sent  in  his  card  and  was  soon  ushered  into  the  elegant 
reception  room. 

In  a  few  moments  the  fair  daughter  of  the  Congressman 
made  her  appearance. 

She  was  a  very  lovely  girl  and  popular  in  Xew  York 

society. 

«/ 

But  she  had  incurred  her  parents7  displeasure  by  falling 
in  love  with  Sam  Xewman,  her  father’s  traveling  salesman. 

Her  eyes  were  swollen  and  her  face  pale  as  she  appeared 
before  Young  King  Brady. 

“You  are  a  detective?”  she  asked. 

“I  am!”  replied  Harry. 

“Have  vou  come  to  bring  me  news?” 

J  o 

“I  have  not.  But  I  hope  to  some  time.  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  the  high  favor  of  an  interview.” 

“I  grant  it.” 

“You  were  quite  familiar  with  Mr.  Xewman  and  his 
habits  ?” 

'  “I  think  so.” 

“Ah!”  said  Harry.  “Do  you  think  he  is  the  sort  of  a 
young  man  to  raise  checks,  embezzle  money  and — yes,  even 

commit  murder?” 

“Xo,  sir!”  replied  the  young  girl,  vehemently.  “I  tell 
■  you,  Sam  is  innocent.  There  is  something  wrong  about  it. 
He  is  not  guilty  of  these  charges !” 

Harrv*  watched  her  closely. 

He  saw  that  she  was  very  earnest  and  sincere.  He  was 
conscious  of  her  loyalty  and  admired  it. 

“Indeed,  I  shall  prove  his  innocence  if  it  is  possible,” 


he  said.  “But  of  course  you  know  that  human  nature  h 
frail,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  deceived  you.” 

“Xever!”  she  flashed,  hotly.  “I  tell  you,  Sam  Xewmai 
is  innocent !  I  know  him  too  well.” 

Harry  said  no  more. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  excused  himself  and  went  bad 
to  his  lodgings.  There  he  found  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well?”  asked  the  old  detective.  “What  did  you  arrive 
at?” 

“This,”  replied  Harry,  “if  Sam  Xewman  is  a  rascal,  he 
is  also  lucky,  for  he  must  have  some  redeeming  traits  tc 
have  won.  the  absolute  confidence  of  such  a  girl  as  that  !” 

“Women  are  strange,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “They  will 
perjure  themselves  for  those  they  love.” 

“Just  the  same,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  case  of  perjury.” 

“You  don’t?” 

“Xo.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  astonished. 

“What !”  he  exclaimed.  “Then  you  are  also  an  advocate 
of  Xewman’s?” 

“I  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  his  innocence.” 

“But  as  a  detective  it  is  not  your  duty  to  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence.” 

“Yet  I  am  open  to  conviction.  I  know  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  province  of  the  detective  to  prove  every  man  a 
rogue  until  he  is  able  to  prove  himself  honest.” 

“Are  not  the  honest  men  few?” 

“I  am  not  so  pessimistic.” 

“Xo,  nor  am  I !”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “I  admit  that 
for  the  sake  of  that  young  girl  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
him  cleared  of  the  charge  against  him.  Yet  he  is  guilty.” 

“AMs,  that  is  true.” 

But  the  Bradys  now  began  to  pack  their  effects. 

This  did  not  take  long. 

Skilled  detectives  such  as  they  were  knew  how  to  econo¬ 
mize  space. 

There  was  no  need  of  hand-bag  or  satchel  to  carry  their 
effects. 

They  were  few  and  simple  and  easily  stowed  away  about 
the  person. 

So  when  the  Bradys  crossed  the  Xorth  river  and  took 
the  West  Shore  express  for  White  Creek,  they  were  made 
up  as  common  workmen  looking  for  a  job. 

They  rode  in  the  smoking  car  and  lounged  with  the  men 
of  that  class. 

When  they  alighted  at  the  White  Creek  station  the  next 
morning  they  attracted  little  attention. 

There  was  never  the  slightest  sort  of  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  detectives  in  disguise. 

White  Creek  was  a  town  of  the  mushroom  type. 

It  had  sprung  up  in  a  day  and  at  present  had  reached  its 
fullest  stage  of  development.  Its  next  stage  would  be 
that  of  retrogression. 

Richard  Dalton,  the  banker  and  founder  of  the  town, 
had  been  its  mainstay. 

With  his  death,  matters  had  begun  to  look  dark  for  the 
little  community. 

The  citizens  were  in  a  very  much  excited  state  of  mind. 
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A  heavy  reward  had  been  offered  for  the  murderer. 

Armed  men  were  yet  searching  the  wild  mountainous 
region  about,  but  seemingly  to  no  purpose. 

Suspicion  rested  most  heavily  upon  Sam  Newman. 

But  he  had  dropped  from  sight. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  rascally  drummer  was  to  be  found  any¬ 
where. 

The  detectives  strolled  leisurely  through  the  town  and 
familiarized  themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  affairs. 

When  night  came  they  compared  notes. 

But  they  were  bound  to  admit  that  they  had  gained  little. 

They  found  that  the  mystery  was  ten  times  intensified. 

The  next  morning,  however,  as  they  came  down  into  the 
office  of  the  little  hotel,  they  were  met  with  a  most  startling 
development. 

Word  had  just  arrived  from  a  neighboring  town,  known 
as  Eagle  Valley,  that  Newman  had  been  seen  there  and  had 
boldly  attempted  to  sell  a  bill  of  cutlery  to  a  local  store¬ 
keeper. 

The  Bradys  heard  this  statement  with  interest. 

Of  course  there  was  incredulity. 

It  would  seem  bravado  or  mere  foolhardiness  on  the  part 
of  the  villain  to  thus  tempt  fate. 

But  the  report  was  stoutly  affirmed  as  a  fact. 

So  Old  King  Brady  said: 

“The  best  thing  we  can  do,  Harry,  is  to  run  over  to 
Eagle  Valley  and  see  what  it  means.” 

“Correct!” 

They  found  that  this  entailed  a  drive  of  some  ten  miles 
over  rough  roads. 

But  they  procured  a  carriage  and  driver  and  set  forth. 
In  due  time  they  reached  Eagle  Valley. 

It  was  a  small  town  about  half  the  size  of  White  Creek. 

It  contained  a  few  stores  and  was  a  trading  centre  for  a 
wide  country  about. 

The  Bradys  made  guarded  inquiries  and  soon  found  that 
the  report  in  regard  to  Newman  was  correct. 

He  had  in  truth  appeared  boldly  in  Eagle  Valley  ,and 
had  tried  to  sell  a  fictitious  bill  of  goods. 

Finding  that  there  was  suspicion  against  him  he  had 
hastily  decamped. 

The  detectives  now  picked  up  the  first  thread  they  had 
been  able  to  find  and  proceeded  to  follow  it. 

Step  by  step  they  tracked  their  man. 

They  found  the  stable  where  Newman  had  hired  a  team 
to  take  him  out  of  town. 

Then  they  interviewed  the  driver  and  learned  the  point 
to  which  he  had  been  driven. 

The  fellow,  a  big,  hulking  countryman,  declared : 

“Yc  see,  he  jes’  didn’t  make  no  talk  with  me  at  all. 
A  quieter  man  I  never  seed.  He  was  pretty  free  with  his 
cigars  an’  money  an’  ye’d  really  like  him.  I  left  him  by 
his  request,  at  ther  county  line.  I  reckon  he  meant  to  walk 
from  thar  over  ter  Pride’s  Station  on  ther  Erie  an’  git  a 
train.  I  dunno  nuthin’  more  about  it.” 

The  Bradys,  in  their  turn,  hired  a  team  to  take  them 
out  to  Pride’s  Station. 

The  station  agent  was  interviewed. 
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“Yes,”  said  that  worthy,  “I  reckon  he  did  come  here. 

I  remember  him  mighty  well.  He  bought  a  ticket  for 
White  Creek.” 

The  detectives  were  astonished. 

“For  White  Creek?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t  you  mistaken?” 

“No,  siree!”  ' 

And  no  amount  of  argument  or  questioning  would  shake 
the  fellowr’s  statement. 

He  asserted  positively  that  Newman  had  bought  a  ticket^ 
for  White  Creek. 

The  detectives  were  puzzled. 

It  seemed  incredible.  ~ 

Moreover,  it  was  a  wholly  unlikely  proceeding  that  the  ’ 
murderer  should  thus  double  on  his  tracks  when  there , 
was  such  risk. 

He  would  be  certain  to  keep  away  from  a  place  where 
detectives  were  on  all  sides. 

So  it  seemed  to  the  Bradys. 

However,  they  could  not  shake  the  station  agent’s  declara¬ 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  identity  he  was  positive. 

Thus  the  detectives  were  for  a  time  stumped. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  came  to  Young  King  Brady. 

It  was  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  The  explanation  was 
easy. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried.  “We  are  getting  dull,  partner.” 

“Eh,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“It  is  quite  reasonable  that  Newman  went  down  on  this 
train  to  White  Creek.”  j 

“How  do  you  make  that  out  ?” 

“Doubtless  he  used  a  disguise  before  getting  to  White  1 
Creek.” 

“Ah,  that  is  possible!”  1  ; 

The  Bradys  acted  quickly. 

The  next  train  took  them  back  to  White  Creek.  Here 
they  were  back  at  their  starting  point  and  but  little  better 
off  than  before. 

But  they  felt  encouraged. 

If  it  should  please  Newman  to  thus  go  masquerading 
about  the  country,  sooner  or  later  he  would  pay  verv 
dearly  for  his  temerity. 

The  best  they  could  do  was  to  watch  and  wait. 

And  this  they  did. 

Time  passed  slowly. 

A  week  drifted  by. 

In  all  this  time  the  Bradys  had  not  struck  a  clew.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  like  very  slow  work. 

But  just  as  they  were  ready  to  yield  to  impatience  a 
chance  for  action  came. 

One  day  a  man  came  excitedly  into  the  hotel  office. 

“Have  you  heard  the  latest?”  he  asked  of  the  by-stnnders. 

They  listened  agog. 

“Newman  the  drummer  lias  got  in  some  of  his  fine  work 
again !” 

The  detectives  were  on  the  qui  vive. 

They  drew  nearer. 
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“She!”  exclaimed  the  hotel  proprietor.  “What  is  it 

BOW?3 

“He  passed  a  check  on  the  White  Creek  National  Bank 
on  Jim  Haynes,  up  at  Slab  City,  for  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Poor  Jim  is  all  broke  up  over  it.” 

Old  King  Brady  pushed  his  way  forward. 

“My  good  man,"  he  said,  “will  you  do  me  a  favor?” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CANAL  TRIP. 

The  man  turned  upon  Old  King  Brady  and  regarded 
him  in  surprise. 

“Eh!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  is  it?” 

« 

“Tell  me  where  I  can  find  this  Mr.  Haynes.” 

“Sartin!  Jest  go  up  to  Slab  City  and  ask  and  any¬ 
body  there  will  tell  you  where  he  lives.” 

“Where  is  Slab  City?” 

“Drive  out  by  the  Williston  turnpike.  Take  an  old  road 
to  the  west  at  the  big  crossroads.  IPs  only  a  logging  camp 
at  best.” 

Old  King  Brady  turned  away. 

“Come,  Harry,”  he  said. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  am  going  up  to  that  logging  camp.” 

“Do  you  expect  to  find  your  man  there  ?” 

“If  I  don’t  I  may  find  a  clew.” 

“That  is  so,”  agreed  the  young  detective.  “IPs  not  a 
bad  plan.” 

So  the  Bradys  at  once  set  out  for  Slab  City. 

Arriving  there,  they  had  little  trouble  in  finding  Jim 
Haynes.  He  was  in  a  very  downcast  mood. 

“IPs  took  about  all  my  pile,”  he  said.  “Ye  see,  the  feller 
came  here  an’  bought  my  two-year-old  colt.  He  didn’t  have 
any  money,  but  showed  this  check.  I  reckoned  it  was  good 
an’  as  I  was  gittin’  a  good  price  for  my  colt  I  took  it  and 
give  him  the  balance  in  money.” 

“And  you  found  the  check  was  a  forgery?” 

“The  mist  kind!” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Haynes,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “But  we’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Newman.” 

“So  would  I !” 

“'Have  you  any  idea  where  he  intended  going  from  here  ?” 

The  lumberman  was  thoughtful. 

“I  remember  his  axin’  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  Wood- 
crest  Camp.” 

“Where  is  that?” 

“IPs  a  logging  camp  up  here  about  forty  miles  in  the 
mountains.  IPs  a  good  place  for  him  to  strike,  for  there’s 
plenty  of  money  in  there.  The  loggers  have  a  bank  of  their 

own  up  there.” 

“How  do  you  get  to  the  place?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“7'here’s  a  number  of  ways.  You  kin  trail  in  by  blazed 
tree-  or  you  can  go  in  by  canal  on  the  river.  There  is  a 
good  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.” 


“How  would  you  advise  going  in  there?” 

“Be  you  goin’?”  asked  Haynes,  sharply. 

“I  don’t;  know.” 

“Wall,  if  you  do  go,  take  the  river,  by  all  means.  You 
ought  to  paddle  it  in  two  days,  easy.” 

“Thank  you !” 

The  Bradys  turned  away. 

But  Haynes  shouted  after  them; 

“I  say,  be  you  goin’  in  by  way  of  ther  river?” 

“I  think  so,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“Wall,  I’ll  offer  ye  the  use  of  my  canoe,  if  ye’ll  only  agree 
to  do  all  ye  kin  to  git  my  three  hundred  outen  the  critter.” 

“We  accept  your  offer,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Where 
is  your  canoe?” 

“Glad  to  show  ye!” 

Haynes  led  the  way  to  the  river. 

The  canoe  suited  the  detectives  well.  They  made  quick 
preparations. 

At  the  camp  store  they  procured  supplies  for  the  trip. 

Haynes  was  much  interested. 

“I  wish  I  was  goin’  with  ye,”  he  declared.  “On  my 
word  I  do !” 

“We  will  let  you  know  what  our  success  is  on  our  re¬ 
turn,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Thank  ye!  But  lOoky  here,  friends!” 

“Well?”  I 

“What  be  you  after  the  cuss  fer?  Are  you  detectives?” 

Old  King  Brady  looked  at  Harry  and  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves  they  could  not  help  a  smile. 

Haynes  saw  this  and  with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  his 
hand,  said : 

“It’s  all  right.  You  needn’t  say  so.  I’ll  keep  dark. 
Durn  me,  but  I  wish  ye  the  best  of  luck.  No  matter  if  ye 
don’t  ever  return  the  canoe.” 

The  Bradys  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Woodcrest  Camp. 

They  were  expert  in  the  use  of  a  canoe  and  went  along 
finely.  The  river  current  was  with  them  and  the  scenery 
beautiful. 

Through  the  wilds  they  traveled  all  that  day. 

When  night  came  they  found  a  deserted  cabin  in  the 
woods  which  served  as  a  shelter. 

Here  they  passed  the  night  quite  comfortably.  They  had 
provided  themselves  with  sufficient  food  to  last  them. 

The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey. 

They  were  rounding  a  bend  in  the  river  when  they  met 
a  canoe  in  which  were  two  woodmen. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  said  the  foremost.  “Where  are  ye 
bound  ?” 

“We’re  on  our  way  to  Woodcrest  Camp!”  replied  Old 
King  Brady.  “Can  you  tell  us  the  best  way?” 

“Keep  right  on  and  ye’ll  git  there.” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“I  reckon  about  eight  miles.” 

“Thank  you !” 

“Ye’re  welcome.” 

The  two  canoes  passed  each  other.  The  Bradys  paddled 
on. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  they  drifted  down  between  two 
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small  islands  and  saw  the  log  shanties  of  Woodcrest  Camp 
on  a  bluff  above. 

Some  red-shirted  lumbermen  were  working  in  the  river 
on  a  jam  of  logs. 

Others  were  on  shore.  The  buzz  of  sawmills  could  be 
heard. 

The  Bradys  paddled  down  to  the  little  landing  and  went 
ashore. 

They  drew  their  canoe  out  upon  the  bank  and  then  took 
a  look  about  them. 

Woodcrest  was  a  typical  lumber  camp. 

But  it  was  of  greater  size  than  the  ordinary.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  over  a  hundred  buildings  of  logs  and  bark. 

The  store  was  a  long  building  with  floorless  piazzas. 
Here  the  lumbermen  lounged  and  smoked  and  squirted 
tobacco  juice  to  their  heart’s  content. 

Woodcrest  was  remarkable  for  the  orderly  character  of 
its  denizens.  Very  seldom  was  there  a  report  from  this 
camp  of  brawling  or  fighting. 

Some  of  the  lumbermen  had  brought  their  families  deep 
into  this  wild  region.  So  there  were  refining  influences. 

But  despite  this  there  were  lawless  men  in  Woodcrest. 

The  Bradys  knew  well  enough  what  sort  of  a  com¬ 
munity  it  was,  and  were  prepared. 

They  sauntered  leisurely  up  to  the  store. 

Rough-looking  loungers  stared  at  them  insolently. 

But  the  detectives,  in  a  careless,  indifferent  way,  entered 
the  store. 

Hiram  Dane,  the  storekeeper,  looked  at  them  shrewdly. 

He  sized  them  up  at  once  as  sportsmen  in  the  woods  for 
game. 

“Howdy,  strangers!”  he  said,  brusquely.  “What  luck? 
Jim  Jenkins  saw  a  fine  buck  deer  down  at  the  lower  carry 
yesterday.” 

“We  are  not  looking  for  game  of  that  kind,  my  friend,” 
replied  Old  King  Brady,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

The  storekeeper  stared. 

“Oh!  Ye  ain't,  eh?” 

“No,  sir !” 

“Mought  I  ask  what  yer  bizness  is,  then?” 

“Certainly !” 

“I  hope  ye’re  not  drummers.  Thar’s  been  one  here  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Eh!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  sharply.  “Did  you 
say  a  drummer  had  been  here  before  us?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did!” 

“What  line  did  he  carry?” 

“Cutlery,  I  reckon !  I  ordered  knives  and  forks,  though 
our  men  don’t  keer  much  about  forks  in  eatin’.  Do  ye 
know  the  feller?  He’s  from  New  York,  too.” 

With  this  the  storekeeper  tendered  Old  King  Brady  a 
card. 

Thus  it  read : 

“Samuel  Newman,  with  Swallow  &  Burch,  dealers  in 
cutlery !” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Bradys  were  in¬ 
terested. 


Old  King  Brady  looked  at  the  card  and  then  at  I  Carry, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  storekeeper. 

“Mr.  Dane,”  he  said,  “did  you  order  a  bill  of  goods  from 
this  fellow?” 

“I  reckon  I  did.” 

“Have  you  got  your  goods  yet?” 

“No.” 

“Ah!  Did  you  pay  for  them?” 

“No.” 

“Ahem  !  Did  Mr.  Newman  ask  any  favor  of  you?  Such 
as  the  cashing  of  a  check  or  the  loan  of  a  hundred  or  two?” 

Hiram  Dane,  the  storekeeper,  stared  at  the  old  detective. 

“Air  ve  a  mind-reader?”  he  asked.  “I  don’t  mind  tell- 
ing  you  thet  he  did  ask  me  to  cash  a  check  for  him.  He’s 
coming  around  with  it  about  four  this  afternoon.” 

“Then  you  have  not  yet  given  him  the  money?” 

“No.” 

“And  he’s  coming  in  at  four  this  afternoon?” 

“Yes.” 

The  two  detectives  exchanged  glances.  Old  King  Brady 
smiled  grimly.  He  muttered  in  an  undertone  to  Harry : 

“That  will  be  our  chance  to  bag  our  man.” 

Dane,  the  storekeeper,  had  become  suddenly  aroused. 
He  raised  himself  on  the  counter  and  stared  at  Old  King 
Brady. 

“Looky  here!”  he  said,  shrewdly.  “You  don't  mind 
tellin’  me:  Is  there  anything  wrong  about  cashing  thet 
check  ?” 

“Who  signs  the  check?”  asked  H^rry. 

“Captain  Williams,  the  owner  of  this  camp  and  all  the 
countrv  about  here.  He  is  our  richest  man.” 

Old  King  Brady  leaned  over  the  counter. 

“Look  here,  Dane,”  he  said,  impressively,  “you  have 
your  money  ready  to  give  Mr.  Newman  at  the  appointed 
hour.  See  that  you  do  it.” 

The  storekeeper  whistled  softly.  ■  c 

“See  that  I  give  him  the  money?” 

“No,  have  it  readv.  You  say  the  check  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Williams?” 

“Yas.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“He  went  down  to  New  York  two  davs  ago.” 

“Ah!  Will  he  return  to-day?” 

“Not  for  a  week.” 

“Are  you  familiar  with  his  handwriting?” 

“Yas,  perfectly.” 

“Then  you  are  sure  he  signed  the  check?” 

The  storekeeper’s  jaw  fell.  He  looked  inscrutably  at  the 
old  detective  for  a  moment. 

“Sho  !”  he  exclaimed.  “Dew  tell !  It's  a  forgery,  then  ?” 

“1  don’t  know,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “The  check 
may  be  good.  But  we  want  to  be  present  when  vou  cash  it.*' 

And  }ou  kin  tell  when  ye  see  it  whether  it's  good  or 
not?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right!”  agreed  Dane.  “You  be  on  hand  at  four 
o'clock.  Dura  me,  but  if  he’s  a  forger  or  a  swindler,  he's 
hit  a  bad  kentry  an’  I  tell  ve 
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"Sh !  Oo  easy!  Remember  what  1  say.  Speak  of  this 
matter  to  nobody.  Keep  quiet.  We  will  be  around  at  four.” 

“All  right,  gentlemen.” 

The  Bradys  left  the  store.  They  went  back  to  their 
canoe  at  the  landing.  v 

They  were  exceedingly  jubilant  for  they  felt  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NEW  FACTOR. 

The  Bradys  were  confident  that  the  swindler,  Xewman, 
did  not  suspect  their  presence  at  Woodcrest. 

To  him  the  field  was  clear. 

He  would  get  his  money  for  the  forged  check  at  four 
o'clock  and  then  skip  the  region. 

All  would  certainly  have  worked  well  and  he  would  surely 
have  been  trapped,  but  for  certain  circumstances. 

When  the  detectives  reached  the  wharf  they  noticed  a 
man  leaning  against  one  of  the  piles. 

His  appearance  was  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  place. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  conventional  garb  of  a  business 
man  from  the  city  and  complacently  puffed  a  fragrant  cigar. 

Store  clothes  and  cigars  were  an  unknown  luxury  in 
Woodcrest. 

He  glanced  idly  at  the  detectives.  But  they  were  in¬ 
stantly  interested  in  him. 

“Do  you  see  that  chap?”  whispered  Harry. 

“Yes.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  him?” 

“He  looks  out  of  place  here.” 

The  detectives  pretended  to  be  busy  with  their  canoe. 

But  all  the  while  they  were  busy  sizing  up  the  unknown. 

To  their  surprise  the  stranger  gave  them  substantial 
assistance. 

He  lounged  across  the  wharf  and  said  with  idle  curiosity : 

“Just  come  up  the  river?” 

“Xo,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “We  came  down.” 

“Oh,  so  did  I!  Looking  for  game,  I  reckon?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  truthfully.  “That’s 
what  we’re  here  for!” 

“So  am  I.” 

“Ah!  You  don’t  look  like  a  hunter.” 

The  other  laughed. 

“Xot  exactly,”  he  replied.  “I’ll  admit  my  game  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  different  sort  from  yours.” 

The  detectives  were  startled. 

“Ah!”  said  Harry,  quietly.  “What  sort  are  you  after?” 

“Human  game!” 

Xow  the  Bradys  were  startled. 

Old  King  Brady  dropped  the  paddle  he  was  stowing  away 
and  looked  up  quickly  at  the  speaker. 

“That  is  queer,”  he  said.  “Are  you  an  advocate  of  the 

vendetta  ?” 

Trie  other  laughed. 


“Oh,  1  don't  intend  to  kill  my  man,”  he  said.  “I  shall 
surrender  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  law.” 

“Then  you  are  a  detective?” 

“To  the  contrary,  I  am  merely  an  honest,  every-day  citi¬ 
zen.” 

The  Bradys  abandoned  their  work  and  came  up  on  the 
wharf. 

“We  are  interested,”  said  Harry.  “Tell  us  your  story. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  of  assistance.” 

“I  daresay,”  said  the  young  man,  for  such  he  was.  “My 
name  is  Elbert  Kane.  I  am  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Asa 
Swallow,  of  Xew  York.  He  has  all  confidence  in  me,  and 
entrusts  all  his  private  affairs  to  me. 

“I  have  been  partially  engaged  to  his  daughter,  Daisy, 
and  no  doubt  she  would  long  ago  have  been  my  wife  but  for 
the  machinations  of  a  murderous  villain. 

“This  scoundrel,  who  has  thoroughly  hypnotized  her,  is 
the  notorious  Sam  Xewman,  the  drummer,  whose  evil 
deeds  are  at  present  known  the  country  over. 

“As  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and  the  well-being  of 
many  others  that  he  should  be  placed  in  limbo,  I  am  on  his 
trail.  I  have  tracked  him  here.  That  is  the  game  I  am 
after.” 

And  Elbert  Kane  laughed  again. 

The  Bradys  listened  to  this  story  with  interest. 

Kane  had  an  honest,  open  face,  with  the  most  child-like 
of  expressions,  and  mild  blue  eyes. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  all  that  he  had 
claimed  and  that  he  had  told  the  truth. 

“Miss  Swallow  will  not  believe  aught  against  Xewman,” 
said  Harry. 

“Indeed,  no!”  agreed  Kane. 

“How  do  you  account  for  that?” 

“Only,  as  I  say,  by  the  theory  of  hypnotism.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  agreed  Old  King  Bradv. 
“So  that  is  what  you  are  in  this  region  for?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we  wish  you  luck.” 

“Thank  you !  Perhaps  I  owe  you  a  word  of  explanation 
as  a  prelude  to  a  request  I  have  to  ask  of  you.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Just’ this:  Xo  doubt  you  wonder  why  I  am  so  out¬ 
spoken  and  why  I  have  betrayed  my  game  to  you. 

“It  is  just  this  way:  I  saw  you  land  here  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  at  once  that  you  are  strangers  and  that  you 
are  men  of  civilized  training  and  methods.  I  am  alone 
in  this  lawless  region. 

“It  is  possible  that  1  might  have  hard  work  in  con¬ 
vincing  these  semi-barbarous  woodmen  that  my  charges 
against  the  villain  are  just.  I  shall  need  support  and  I 
venture  to  ask  you  if  you  will  grant  it?” 

Old  King  Brady  looked  at  Harry  and  then  said : 

“We  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  all  the  aid  in  our  power.” 

“Thank  vou!” 

%j 

“In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  co-operate 
with  you.” 

“Ah!  You  are  very  kind.” 

“It  might  be  as  well  to  inform  you  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
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Newman  will  call  at  the  store  of  Hiram  Dane  at  four 
o’clock  to  cash  a  forged  check !” 

Kane  gave  a  little  start. 

The  light  in  his  eyes  was  inscrutable.  He  half  smiled 
for  an  instant.  Then  eagerness  shone  in  his  face. 

“Do  you  mean  it?”  he  exclaimed.  “Why,  that  is  just 
the  opportunity  we  want,  then.” 

“Yes.” 

i 

“Will  you  assist  me?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Very  good.  Then  we  will  meet  at  Mr.  Dane’s  store  at 
four  o’clock?” 

“Yes.” 

Kane  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  detectives.  Then 
he  started  away,  but  suddenly  turned. 

“By  the  way!”  he  called.  “How  do  you  know  that 
check  is  a  forged  check?” 

“We  are  convinced  that  it  is,  as  Newman  is  in  the  habit 
of  passing  such,”  replied  Harry. 

“Ah !  Did  you  acquaint  Mr.  Dane  with  that  fact?” 

“We  did.” 

“Everything  is  coming  my  way !”  cried  Kane  with  great 
glee.  “Forewarned  is  certainly  forearmed.  I  shall  be 
ready.” 

And  he  strode,  chuckling,  away. 

The  Bradys  were  silent  for  a  time.  Then  Harry  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“I  have  a  queer  feeling  about  this  matter.” 

Old  King  Brady  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“What  is  queer?”  he  asked. 

“I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.” 

They  finished  stowing  away  the  canoe  and  then  walked 
toward  the  sawmill. 

Here  the  great  logs  were  being  rapidly  converted  to 
boards  and  some  of  the  boards  to  shingles. 

The  Bradys  watched  the  operation  for  a  while.  They 
listened  to  the  talk  of  the  mill  men. 

“  Did  yew  see  them  two  pilgrims  what  came  up  ther  river 
in  a  canoe  this  mornin’,  Jim?”  asked  one  of  the  men  of 
another. 

“Shut  up,  Hank!  They’re  right  over  thar  now.” 

“Durned  ef  I  keer  fer  that!  I’ve  a  notion  they’re 
peelers.” 

“Peelers?” 

“Yas;  or  game  wardens!  Ther  law  ain’t  off  on  moose 
yit,  an’  if  they  go  nosin’  about  up  yere  they’ll  git  intew 
trouble,  you  bet !” 

“Wall,  I  reckon!” 

“This  hain’t  no  kentry  fer  officers  of  any  kind.” 

“Naw.  We  kin  make  our  own  laws  up  yere.” 

The  Bradys  heard  all  this  and  knew  what  it  meant. 

They  realized  that  the  attempt  to  arrest  Newman  on  the 
spot  would  result  in  trouble  beyond  doubt. 

The  rough  woodmen  had  a  natural  antipathy  for  officers 
of  the  law. 

The  detectives  also  knew  that  they  were  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  much  trouble.  There  was  no  doubt  of  this. 


“Well,  we  must  outwit  them,  that’s  all!”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“How?” 

“Why,  spring  the  handcuffs  onto  Newman  when  there's 
nobody  around.  Then  we  can  run  him  off  down  the  river 
on  the  quiet.” 

“It  looks  to  be  our  only  chance.” 

“And  so  it  is.” 

The  hour  of  four  was  rapidly  drawing  near. 

Very  soon  the  Bradys  made  their  way  over  to  the  store. 
They  entered  and  greeted  Dane. 

The  storekeeper  was  naturally  somewhat  excited. 

“He  hain’t  cum  yet,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  lookin’  fer  him 
at  any  minnit.” 

The  Bradys  seated  themselves  in  a  corner  and  waited. 

Presently  a  form  darkened  the  doorway. 

It  was  Elbert  Kane. 

He  greeted  the  detectives  with  a  nod  and  coming  nearer 
sat  down  beside  them. 

“Kind  of  queer  that  he  don’t  show  up,  isn’t  it?”  he 
whispered. 

“He’ll  come  along  in  time,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“You’re  sure  he  has  not  got  the  alarm?” 

“Oh,  sure !”  replied  Kane.  “He  hasn’t  seen  any  of  us.” 

“That’s  so.” 

Time  passed  slowly. 

The  clock  marked  half  after  four  and  then  five. 

Still  Newman  did  not  show  up.  Harry  grew  pessimistic. 

“We  are  beaten,”  he  said.  “He  has  got  the  alarm  and 
skipped !” 

“Wait  a  bit,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Suppose  we  start  a  search,”  said  Kane.  “We’re  losing 
time  here.” 

But  they  still  continued  to  wait.  Six  o’clock  came. 

Hiram  Dane  stood  by  the  counter  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door.  Desultory  customers  came  and  went. 

But  no  Newman. 

“No  use  !”  said  Harry. 

Old  King  Brady  drew  a  deep  breath. 

He  arose  and  walked  to  the  counter. 

“Dane,”  he  said,  sternly,  “I  thought  we  warned  you  to 
tell  nobody  of  our  purpose  to  waylay  Newman,  here?” 

The  storekeeper  gasped  and  choked. 

“Really,  friend,  I  only  told  my  wife,  an’  I  know  she  only 
told  one  person  and  that  person  wouldn’t  tell.” 

“Fool!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  angrily.  “You  have 
ruined  all.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

Dane  made  earnest  protest,  but  Old  King  Brady  angrily 
ignored  him. 

Elbert  Kane  took  up  the  subject  and  fell  to  abusing  the 
storekeeper  until  Harry  checked  him. 
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Then  Dane  said : 

'•Well,  I  did  all  I  could,  and  jest  what  you  told  me.” 

Kane  turned  to  Old  King  Brady  and  said,  with  a  queer 
light  in  his  eyes : 

"Oho!  So  you  were  up  here  after  the  same  game  as 

mvself  ?” 

% 

Old  King  Brady  returned  his  gaze. 

"Yes,”  he  replied,  bluntly. 

‘‘How  is  that?  Do  you  want  him  on  the  same  charge?” 

“  We  do !” 

"Who  are  you?” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  detective,  with  a  shrug  of  shoulders, 
“we  once  merited  the  name  of  detectives,  but  we  have  made 
so  many  miserable  failures  lately  that  we  may  only  claim 
to  be  the  veriest  of  tyros.” 

Kane  smiled  in  a  curious  way. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “Newman  has  slipped  some  of  the  smart¬ 
est  of  them.  But  now  I  think  I  place  you.  You  are  the 
Bradvs,  of  New  York.”  . 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  detective. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  know  you.  The  question 
now  seems  to  be,  what  is  to  be  done?”  « 

“We  must  get  onto  the  trail  again,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“Have  you  any  idea  where  Newman  would  go  from  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“To  Bennings,  ten  miles  below  here.  It  is  the  only  way 
out  of  this  region  save  by  the  way  we  came  in,  and  he’d 
never  dare  to  go  back  that  way.”  ^ 

“You’re  right!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “Then  we 
must  get  right  after  him  at  once.” 

“It’s  the  only  way!” 

“We  will  lose  no  time.  What  is  the  best  way  to  reach 
Bennings  ?” 

“The  river  is  the  only  way.” 

“Ah!  We  have  our  canoe.” 

“That  is  it!” 

“  She  will  carry  three.” 

“But  I  fear  I  cannot  go  on  such  short  notice,”  said  Kane, 
regretfully.  “I  shall  hope  to  overtake  you,  however.  I 
wish  you  success.” 

“Then  we  will  start  at  once.  He  cannot  have  had  many 
hours’  start.” 
l!  “No,  I  think  not.” 

“Well,  good-day,  Mr.  Kane.” 

“Glad  to  have  met  you.” 

.  “Good-day!” 

The  detectives  shook  hands  with  Kane.  Then  they  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  boat-landing. 

Darkness  did  not  deter  them. 

They  pushed  out  into  the  current  and  started  away  down 
the  river.  For  hours  they  paddled  on. 

Then  they  decided  to  go  ashore  and  make  camp  for  the 
re-t  of  the  night. 

They  selected  a  suitable  place  and  paddled  ashore. 

A  small  fire  was  built  and  they  prepared  themselves  for 
a  few  hour:-/  sleep  under  the  canoe. 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  a  watch.  , 


How  long  they  slept  they  never  knew,  but  Harry  was 
awakened  in  a  curious  manner.  A  strange  presentiment 
of  evil  came  to  him  in  his  dream. 

He  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  himself  covered  with  a 
cold,  clammy  perspiration. 

For  a  moment  he  was  hardly  able  to  collect  his  senses. 

Then  he  saw  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  a  few  feet 
distant  and  felt  an  impulse  to  crawl  out  from  the  shelter  of 
the  canoe. 

But  before  he  could  move,  a  thrilling  spectacle  held  him 
completely  enthralled. 

Beyond  the  firelight  he  saw  the  outlines  of  dark  forms. 

Then  stealthily  into  the  circle  of  firelight  he  saw  these 
forms  creep.  They  assumed  the  outlines  of  human  beings, 
rough-clad  men. 

And  they  were  creeping  toward  the  canoe  with  gleaming 
knives  in  their  hands. 

For  a  moment  Harry  fancied  it  a  dream. 

Then  he  felt  a  cold  chill  traverse  his  spine.  He  knew 
that  he  faced  deadly  peril. 

These  men  were  would-be  murderers,  thugs  of  the  woods. 
Perhaps  they  had  followed  them  from  Woodcrest. 

Harry’s  first  impulse  was  to  awaken  his  partner. 

But  he  already  saw  that  there  was  not  time  for  that. 

Swift  as  a  flash  he  acted. 

He  reached  beneath  his  blanket  and  drew  forth  a  pistol. 

This  he  leveled  full  at  the  foremost  of  the  foes.  He  had 
no  thought  of  killing  the  brute. 

His  plan  was  to  wound  him  and  perhaps  stay  the  at¬ 
tack. 

So  Harry  took  careful  aim  at  the  fellow’s  hand,  the 
hand  which  held  the  knife.  Then  he  fired. 

The  repqrt  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  forest. 

It  went  reverberating  across  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
river  and  found  an  echo  in  the  fog  banks  above. 

It  was  instantly  followed  by  a  yell  of  mortal  agony. 

The  smitten  villain  leaped  in  the  air  and  rolled  over  in 
intense  pain.  Twice  more  Harry  fired. 

But  without  aim. 

The  shots  were  random  and  intended  to  frighten  the  foe. 
And  they  succeeded  perfectly. 

The  would-be  murderers,  who  seemed  to  be  in  number 
not  above  four,  broke  and  fled  precipitately  down  the  river 
bank. 

By  this  time  Old  King  Brady  was  on  his  feet,  the  canoe 
was  overturned  and  the  two  detectives  were  on  the  de¬ 
fensive. 

But  the  assailants  did  not  appear  again. 

Of  course  the  detectives  did  not  return  to  sleep,  but  re¬ 
mained  watchful  and  alert  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

When  daylight  came  at  last  they  were  relieved. 

They  descended  the  river  bank  and  examined  the  shore. 

Footprints  were  found  and  the  imprint  of  the  keel  of  a 
canoe  in  the  sand. 

But  that  was  all. 

They  saw  no  more  of  their  assailants  on  their  way  to 
Bennings. 
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Who  they  were  or  what  had  become  of  them  they  could 
only  guess. 

“It  is  my  opinion/’  said  Harry,  “that  they  followed  us 
from  Woodcrest,  thinking  to  rob  us.” 

“That  is  quite  possible/'"’  agreed  Old  King  Brady. 

Bennings  was  reached  in  due  time. 

This  was  a  camp  similar  to  that  of  Woodcrest. 

But  it  was  not  quite  so  large. 

The  detectives  went  ashore  and  soon  found  lodgings. 

For  two  days  they  hung  about  the  place.  But  nothing 
was  seen  or  heard  of  Xewman. 

Finally  they  concluded  that  they  were  wholly  of!  the  scent 
and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  remain  longer. 

They  wrere  deeply  chagrined. 

“I  never  saw  anything  like  it!”  declared  Old  King 
Brady.  “Luck  is  certainly  against  us.” 

One  day  they  dropped  down  the  river  again  in  their 
canoe. 

They  finally  reached  Slab  City  in  safety. 

Here  they  returned  the  canoe  to  Jim  Haynes. 

The  lumberman  was  much  disappointed  at  their  failure 

to  catch  Xewman. 

“He’s  a  slippery  rogue,”  he  declared,  “but  ye’ll  git  him 
yet.” 

“You  are  right,  we  will !”  said  Harry.  “We  never  fail.” 

The  Bradys  now  returned  to  White  Creek.  When  they 
dropped  into  this  little  town  it  was  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
startling  surprise. 

The  daily  paper  had  a  fresh  account  of  a  new  swindle  by 
Xewman,  the  drummer,  in  a  neighboring  city. 

The  Bradys  wTere  staggered. 

“Enough!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “There’s  only  one 
thing  for  us  to  do,  Harry.” 

“What  ?” 

“We  must  change  our  plan  of  action.” 

“How?” 

“Well,  my  idea  is  to  start  out  on  the  road  ourselves.” 

“On  the  road ?” 

“Yes.  We  will  become  drummers  as  well.  We  will  travel 
on  the  same  line  that  Xewman  affects  to  follow.  We  may 
come  up  with  hina  in  that  way.” 

“Very  good!”  agreed  Harry.  “I  think  that’s  the  right 
plan.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  BRADYS  OX  THE  ROAD. 

An  early  train  took  the  Bradys  down  to  Xew  York. 

Their  first  move  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Honorable  Asa 
Swallow  at  bis  Fifth  avenue  residence. 

They  found  him  at  home  and  glad  to  welcome  them. 

The  detectives  detailed  the  result  of  their  labors. 

“I  am  sorry%”  said  Mr.  Swallow.  “You  cannot  know 
how  disappointed  1  am  in  Sam  Newman.  He  was  my  best 


salesman,  and  I  always  found  him  honest  until  this  affair 
at  White  Creek.” 

“He  is  certainly  an  adroit  rogue  now,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“I  should  say  so.  His  villainy  surpasses  everything.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“But  what  are  your  plans  now?” 

“We  would  rather  not  divulge  them,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “But  you  shall  know  in  due  season.” 

“I  trust  you  will  succeed.” 

“We  hope  to.  I  wonder  what  luck  your  friend,  Mr. 
Kane  met  with?” 

“Elbert!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Swallow.  “Oh,  he  is  home. 
So  you  met  him  up  at  Woodcrest?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  met  with  a  painful  accident  up  there.  As  soon  as 
his  wound  heals  he  will  start  out  again.” 

The  Bradys  exchanged  glances. 

“What  was  the  nature  of  the  accident?”  asked  Harry. 

“He  injured  his  hand,  I  believe.  Pistol  accidentally  ex¬ 
ploded  and  made  a  hole  through  the  hand.” 

Harry’s  nerves  thrilled.  In  that  instant  he  remembered 
the  shot  he  had  fired  at  the  hand  which  held  the  knife  that 
dark  night  on  the  river  bank. 

Could  it  be  possible?  Yet  he  could  not  believe  it. 
Nothing  more  than  a  very  strange  coincidence. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  opened. 

A  man  stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  evidently  had  not  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  vis¬ 
itors. 

“Oh,  I  beg  pardon!”  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  to  with¬ 
draw'. 

“Hold  on,  Elbert,”  cried  Mr.  Swallow.  “These  are 
friends  of  yours.  Pray  come  in.” 

Kane  glanced  at  the  detectives. 

For  one  instant  the  expression  upon  his  face  wars  inscru¬ 
table. 

Then  a  genial  smile  beamed  upon  his  countenance,  and 
he  came  forward  eagerly. 

“The  detectives!”  he  exclaimed.  “Ah,  gentlemen,  I  am 
glad  to  see  vou.  What  luck  did  you  have  at  Bennings?” 

“We  discovered  that  our  man  was  not  there,”  said  Old 
King  Brady. 

“Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  have  sent  you  astray,”  said  Kane, 
with  the  most  extreme  of  regret. 

“I  hat  is  of  no  account,”  said  Old  King  Bradv,  suavely. 
“But  I  see  that  you  met  with  an  injury.” 

Kane’s  mild  blue  eyes  met  the  detective's  unflinchinglv. 

#  j  O  %/ 

“\es,  the  accidental  explosion  of  my  pistol,”  said  Kane, 
with  a  light  laugh.  “It  is  of  slight  importance.” 

“How  odd,”  said  Harry.  “I  shot  a  man  through  the 
hand  that  night  on  the  river.” 

“  l  hope  you  11  not  accuse  me  of  being  the  man.”  laughed 
Kane,  in  a  hearty  way.  “1  have  an  easy  alibi.” 

The  Bradys  were  disarmed. 

“By  no  means,”  declared  Harry.  “  But  has  your  daugh¬ 
ter  changed  her  opinion  of  Xewman.  Mr.  Swallow?” 

“By  no  means,”  cried  Kane.  “Like  all  of  her  sox.  she 
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is  lo\ al  to  the  man  she  pins  her  faith  to.  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  for  she  will  be  wofully  deceived.” 

“Her  head  is  filled  with  nonsense,”  said  Swallow,  an¬ 


grily.  “She  must  rid  herself  of  it.” 

The  Bradys  took  their  leave  a  moment  later. 

“Now,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “to  carry  out  our  plans. 


V 


“What  are  they?” 

“  From  town  to  town  we  will  travel  until  we  have  scoured 
the  country.  As  the  towns  struck  by  Newman  are  usually 
remote  from  the  railroad,  and  we  must  have  rapid  convey¬ 
ance,  my  plan  is  to  hire  an  automobile.  We  can  then  get 
around  with  great  rapidity.” 

“A  capital  idea,”  agreed  Harry. 

It  did  not  take  the  detectives  long  to  find  what  they  were 
in  quest  of. 

The  result  was  that  a  little  later  they  were  bowling  out 
of  the  city  in  a  light  vehicle  of  the  automobile  class. 

Out  into  the  country  they  ran.  Over  smooth  roads  they 
traveled  for  a  long  time. 


But  finally  they  reached  a  region  which  was  wild  and 
rural  to  the  last' degree. 

Here  they  came  to  little  villages  and  towns  where  the 
population  was  small,  and  their  appearance  created  a  sen¬ 
sation. 

In  every  town  the  Bradys  made  a  bluff  of  advertising  a 
patent  medicine  prepared  in  New  York. 

They  distributed  circulars  and  bills. 

«/ 

Before  the  hotel  door  in  the  evening  they  would  draw  up 
the  automobile. 

Then  Old  King  Brady  would  expatiate  in  a  resounding 
voice  upon  the  merits  of  the  quack  nostrum. 

While  Harry  thrummed  a  banjo  and  sang  a  topical  song. 

Tiie  crowd  of  course  was  delighted. 

The  two  dashing  salesmen  from  New -York  at  once 
caught  the  town. 

Great  crowds  listened  to  the  entertainment  afforded 

them. 

For  days  the  detectives  traveled  on  in  this  way. 

But  not  for  an  instant  did  they  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  method  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  their 


man. 

They  inspected  hotel  registers,  watched  the  arrivals,  made 
guarded  inquiries  and  kept  their  eyes  open. 

But  yet  they  gained  no  clew. 

Days  passed  into  weeks. 

It  looked  as  if  the  game  was  against  them,  and  Newman 
had  them  badly  beaten. 

But  one  day  they  dropped  into  a  little  town  called  New¬ 
ington. 

Among  the  crowd  which  gathered  before  the  hotel  en¬ 
trance  thev  saw  a  familiar  figure. 

J  t  was  Elbert  Kane. 

The  fellow  was  idly  listening  to  Harry’s  banjo  playing. 

So  far  a.s  the  Bradys  could  see  he  had  not  penetrated 
their  disguise,  and  did  not  know  them. 

“Do  you  see  him?”  asked  Harry. 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  13  he  doing  here?” 


“That  is  a  question.” 

“Had  we  not  better  ascertain?” 

“Of  course.” 

Old  King  Brady  arose  and  made  his  speech.  All  the 
while  he  kept  an  eye  on  Kane. 

It  was  a  fact  that  this  fellow  was  always  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newman’s  operations.  If  he  was  able  to  thus  get  so 
close  to  the  bird  it  was  odd  that  he  did  not  secure  him. 

The  Bradys  were  satisfied  that  Kane  was  possessed  of  no 
ordinary  ability. 

They  regarded  him  in  a  measure  with  suspicion  ever 
since  the  night  on  the  river,  when  Harry  had  fired  the  shot 
through  his  assailant’s  hand. 

That  Kane  was  the  assailant  there  was  no  other  evi¬ 
dence. 

Neither  was  there  easily  shown  a  logical  reason  tor  his 
attempt  upon  the  lives  of  the  detectives. 

Yet  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  the  Bradys. 

They  were  thrilled  to  meet  Kane  in  this  place. 

The  belief  was  theirs  that  Newman  was  not  far  away. 
The  faint  suspicion  of  collusion  had  occurred  to  Old  King 
Brady,  but  he  banished  it. 

Kane  remained  in  the  crowd  watching  the  detectives. 

There  was  no  sign  of  recognition  on  his  part. 

But  yet  the  detectives  felt  uneasy. 

Finally  Old  King  Brady  finished  his  work  and  turned  the 
automobile  about. 

He  ran  it  into  the  stable  where  it  was  kept,  and  left  it 
there. 

Then  the  Bradys  turned  and  entered  the  hotel. 

As  they  did  so,  they  saw  Kane  standing  by  the  clerk’s 
desk. 

He  glanced  at  them  curiousl}\ 

“Shall  we  speak  to  him?”  asked  Harry,  in  a  whisper. 

“Leave  it  to  me.” 

“  Y’ou  don’t  think  he  will  recognize  us  ?” 

“What  if  he  does?” 

“That  is  so.” 

So,  as  Old  King  Brady  lounged  nearer,  he  met  the  gaze 
of  Kane. 

He  nodded  in  a  brusque  way,  and  asked : 

“On  the  road?” 

“Well,  only  for  pleasure,”  replied  Kane. 

“Ah,  you’re  lucky!  We  are  slaves  of  the  road.  Nice 
little  town  this.” 

“Yes,  very  fine,”  replied  Kane,  dryly.  Then  he  turned 
away  as  if  he  desired  to  terminate  the  conversation. 

Harry  and  Old  King  Brady  now  strolled  away. 

They  sat  down  in  chairs  by  the  window  and  proceeded 
to  watch  people  passing  by. 

“I  wonder  what  that  Kane  is  doing  up  here?”  mused 
Harrv. 

“He  may  be  here,  as  he  declares,  on  a  pleasure  trip.” 

„  “I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“Ah,  you  don’t?” 

“No.”  1 

“What  is  your  idea?” 
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“I  believe  that  he  is  on  track  of  Newman  again. ” 

“If  that  is  so,  we  ought  to  co-operate  with  him.” 

“Unless - ” 

The  two  detectives  looked  steadily  at  each  other. 

“That  does  not  stand  to  reason,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “Newman  can  have  no  possible 
connection  with  Kane.” 

Just  at  that  moment  Kane  passed  the  window  on  his  way 
down  the  street. 

An  impulse  seized  Harry. 

He  arose  quickly. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  will  return  presently,”  replied  the  young  detective. 
“An  idea  occurred  to  me.” 

“Very  good!” 

With  this  Harry  glided  out  of  the  office.  Upon  the 
street  he  followed  Kane. 

For  several  blocks  he  followed  the  New  Yorker. 

Suddenly  Kane  turned  into  a  dark  side  street. 

Harry  darted  quickly  after  him.  But  when  he  turned 
into  the  side  street  the  fellow  was  out  of  sight. 

And,  search  as  he  would,  Harry  could  not  again  get 
track  of  him. 

After  a  long  while,  much  chagrined,  the  young  detective 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

When  he  entered  the  office  he  looked  for  Old  King  Brady. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  something  exciting  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  place  since  he  went  away. 

Knots  of  men  were  excitedly  discussing  something,  the 
remnants  of  broken  chairs  lay  on  the  floor,  and  servants 
were  flying  hither  and  thither. 

Surprised,  Harry  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and  asked : 

“What  has  hapened?” 

The  clerk  glanced  at  him,  and  gave  a  start. 

“  Oh,  say,  is  your  name  Glendon  ?”  he  asked. 

This  was  the  name  employed  by  the  Bradys  on  the  road. 

“Yes,”  replied  Harry. 

The  clerk  took  a  letter  down  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“Here  is  something  for  you,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RUN  DOWN. 

Harry  saw  that  it  was  Old  King  Brady’s  handwriting 
on  the  envelope. 

Of  course  he  was  surprised. 

But  he  broke  the  seal. 

Thus  the  note  read: 

“Harry:  There  has  been  a  regular  circus  here  since  you 
went  out.  Some  time  after  you  had  gone  a  man  came  in 
and  tried  to  pass  a  check  at  the  desk.  I  recognized  him  as 
Newman,  and  arrested  him.  But  he  got  the  best  of  me  and 
knocked  me  senseless  and  got  away.  I  am  after  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  shall  give  chase.  He  has  skipped  out  with  a 
stolen  team  and  gone  toward  Blackville.  Come  to  the 
stable  at  once.  Yours,  0.  K.  B.” 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Harry  acted  promptly. 

“Is  our  bill  settled?”  he  asked  of  the  clerk. 

“It  is,  sir.” 

Harry  waited  for  no  more. 

He  dashed  out  into  the  street. 

Just  then  around  the  corner  came  the  automobile. 

Old  King  Brady  sat  in  it. 

Harry  hailed  him  and  at  once  leaped  in. 

“Good!”  cried  the  old  detective.  “I  am  glad  you  came 
back  in  time.  I  was  afraid  I’d  have  to  go  off  without  you.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  young  detective.  “United  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall  in  this  case.” 

“That  is  true.  There  is  work  for  both  of  us.” 

Away  dashed  the  automobile. 

Old  King  Brady  knew  that  the  drummer  had  gone  out 
by  the  main  street  of  the  town. 

There  was  no  turn  for  several  miles.  He  let  the  auto¬ 
mobile  out. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  yet  enough  of  the  road  could 
be  seen  to  make  fast  driving  safe. 

It  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  old’  detective  when 
Newman  stepped  up  to  the  hotel  counter. 

The  drummer  doubtless  had  not  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  a  foe  was  so  near. 

Old  King  Brady  had  never  dreamed  of  such  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  else  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  it. 

As  it  was,  Newman,  swift  as  lightning,  knocked  the  old 
detective  down  with  a  chair. 

It  was  then  easy  for  him  to  rush  out  of  the  office. 

On  the  street  was  a  great  crowd  of  passersby. 

He  might  have  been  caught  had  he  attempted  escape 
in  that  direction. 

But  at  the  curb  stood  a  horse  and  wagon. 

The  owner  was  in  a  nearby  store. 

The  villain  did  not  consider  propriety,  but  leaped  into 
the  carriage  and  whipped  up  the  horse. 

Out  of  the  town  he  dashed  at  breackneck  speed. 

He  was  seen  to  take  the  turnpike  road  to  Blackville. 

That  would  undoubtedly  be  his  objective  point,  for  there 
he  could  get  a  train  and  soon  be  beyond  pursuit. 

But  Old  King  Brady  knew  that  the  automobile  could 
overtake  any  horse  in  the  country.  So  he  hoped  to  yet 
run  his  man  down. 

Out  into  the  country  dashed  the  detectives  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  bird. 

4 

On  ran  the  automobile  like  an  express  train. 

Down  hills  and  through  level  stretches,  around  sharp, 
corners  and  through  patches  of  woodland  sped  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Harry  strained  his  gaze  into  the  darkness  ahead  to  see 
if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  team. 

And  suddenly  he  exclaimed  : 

“There  it  is,  just  ahead!” 

Old  King  Brady  leaned  forward  in  the  automobile. 

It  was  the  saving  of  his  life. 

For  just  then  there  was  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol,  a 
flash  of  light,  and  a  bullet  whistled  over  his  head. 

The  old  detective  set  his  teeth  hard. 
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‘'Ah!"  he  muttered.  “That’s  the  game,  is  it?” 

Harry  leaned  forward  and  shouted: 

“If  you  fire  again,  we  shall  do  the  same.” 

The  warning  was  evidently  heeded  for  there  was  not  a 
second  shot.  The  villain  had  completely  changed  his 
tactics. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  the  carriage  diverged  into 
a  dense  thicket. 

The  horse,  driven  beyond  his  strength,  went  plunging 
and  crashing  into  the  undergrowth. 

,  The  team  was  a  wreck. 

The  detectives  stopped  the  automobile  and  leaped  out. 

Into  the  bushes  they  dashed  in  mad  haste. 
p  But  they  were  too  late. 

The  villain  was  not  to  be  found. 

It  had  been  easy  for  him  to  slip  away  into  the  darkness 
and  make  good  his  escape. 

Ho  amount  of  search  on  the  part  of  the  detectives  re¬ 
sulted  in  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  him. 

For  a  long  while  they  pursued  the  quest. 

At  length,  completely  baffled,  they  returned  to  the  road. 

“That  is  too  bad,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “He  has  again 
given  us  the  slip.” 

“Hard  luck !” 

“I  should  say  so.” 

“What  shall  we  do?” 

This  was  the  question. 

Of  course  the  villain  would  be  more  than  ever  on  his 
guard  after  this.  It  might  be  months  ere  they  got  again 
upon  his  track. 

For  the  Bradys  knew  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
wiliest  and  most  desperate  of  rascals, 
r  However,  they  started  the  automobile  away  down  the 

road. 

Day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn. 

The  Bradys  kept  on  for  some  ways.  Then  they  turned 
into  a  cross  road. 

This  brought  them  back  into  a  part  of  the  country  near 
the  spot  where  Newman  had  slipped  them. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight. 

An  old-fashioned  farm  house  loomed  up  to  view  at  a  bend 
in  the  road. 

Just  then  an  open  carriage  drove  out  of  the  yard. 

It  held  two  occupants. 

The  horse  was  white. 

Jr'  The  occupants  of  the  wagon  were  a  well-dressed  man  and 
an  old  farmer  wfith  gray  beard  and  slouch  hat. 

Harry  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

“Do  you  see  !”  he  shouted.  “There  is  our  man  !” 

This  was  true. 

It  was  Newman,  the  drummer ! 

Just  then  Newman  turned  and  saw  the  automobile. 

The  expression  on  hi3  face  was  not  good  to  see. 

He  spoke  to  the  farmer,  who  cut  the  horse  sharply  with 

the  whip. 

Away  dashed  the  white  nag  at  full  speed  down  the  high¬ 
way. 

Oid  King  Brady  smiled  grimly. 


“Now,  Harry !”  he  exclaimed.  “This  is  our  chance !” 

“Good!”  agreed  the  young  detective.  “He  shall  not 
escape  us  this  time.” 

It  could  be  seen  that  Newman  had  a  revolver,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  several  times  he  menaced  the  detectives. 

Just  here  the  road  was  narrow. 

But  presently  it  broadened. 

Then  Old  King  Brady  put  on  speed. 

The  automobile  shot  forward  and  was  alongside.  . 

Try  as  he  would  the  farmer  could  not  get  away  from  the 
automobile  containing  the  two  detectives.  They  drew  up 
alongside  and  Young  King  Brady  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
villain  just  as  he  was  about  to  fire. 

“Curse  you!”  hissed  Newman.  “Fll  never  be  taken 
alive !” 

He  tried  to  wrench  himself  free  from  Harry’s  grip. 

But  the  young  detective  held  on  with  all  his  strength  and 
pulled  the  villain  half  into  the  automobile. 

Old  King  Brady  had  all  he  could  do  to  steer  the  vehicle. 

So  he  was  unable  to  render  assistance. 

“Don’t  give  him  up,  Harry  !”  he  cried.  “Hang  to  him  !” 

“You’re  right,  I  will!” 

“Ah,  look  out!” 

Automobile  and  team  had  been  furiously  running  side 
by  side. 

Suddenly  the  road  narrowed  and  made  a  sharp  curve. 

It  was  a  question  at  once  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  the  odds  seemed  in  favor  of  the  automobile. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  the  peril  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  avert  it. 

He  shut  off  the  power  and  applied  the  brakes. 

The  farmer  tried  to  pull  up  his  frenzied  horse. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

Automobile  and  wagon  collided.  There  was  a  grinding 
crash,  the  air  was  filled  with  debris,  and  Harry,  still  hang¬ 
ing  to  his  man,  went  over  into  the  midst  of  it. 

The  farmer  went  sailing  over  the  fence. 

The  horse  cleared  the  shafts  and  fled  into  the  bushes. 

Harry  and  Newman  were  half  buried  in  the  debris.  The 
automobile  ran  on  into  the  undergrowth  before  Old  King 
Brady  could  stop  it. 

All  had  happened  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

When  Old  King  Brady  leaped  out  to  go  to  Harry’s  as¬ 
sistance,  he  saw  that  the  exigency  was  past. 

The  young  detective  had  Newman  hors  de  combat  and 
was  placing  the  handcuffs  on  him. 

The  farmer  was  striking  out  for  safety  in  a  distant  field. 
All  was  ended. 

“Well,  partner,  we  have  the  game!”  cried  Harry,  as  he 
struggled  to  his  feet. 

Newman  emitted  a  volley  of  curses  and  said : 

“You  never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  your  lives!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  will  soon  find  out.” 

“Explain  yourself!” 

“Are  you  not  detectives?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  Bradys?” 
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“Aye” 

k*  Well,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before.  I  thought  you 
were  thugs  trying  to  take  my  life.  You've  spoiled  my  game 
and  Eve  spoiled  yours  !” 

The  detectives  were  puzzled. 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  asked  Old  King  Brady, 
tersely. 

“This!”  said  Xewman,  shaking  off  his  wig.  “Now  do 
you  know  me?” 

It  was  not  the  crook,  Xewman,  whom  the  detectives  had 
in  limbo.  It  was  Elbert  Kane ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

The  chagrin  and  anger  of  the  two  detectives  can  hardly 
be  described. 

“You!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady. 

“Yes,  I!” 

“What  does  this  mean?” 

“It  means  that  you  have  spoiled  my  game.” 

“Well,  who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  masquerading 
thus  for  ?” 

Kane  laughed  sardonically. 

“You  thought  I  was  Xewman,  didn’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Very  keen  detectives  you  are.  You*  see  your  foolish 
mistake.” 

For  a  few  moments  the  Bradys  were  silent. 

It  took  time  for  them  to  fully  grasp  the  situation. 

Then  Old  King  Brady’s  face  hardened. 

“Don't  take  those  bracelets  off,  Harry,”  he  said. 

Kane's  eyes  glittered. 

“What  do  von  mean?”  he  demanded. 

“You  heard  what  I  said.” 

“Fools !  Do  you  mean  to  keep  me  a  prisoner?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  let  the  real  criminal  escape?  Let  me  go,  I  say! 
I’ll  have  the  right  man  behind  bars  in  an  hour's  time.” 

“Where  is  Xewman?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  quietly. 

“If  I  told  you,  you  would  know,”  sneered  the  villain, 
for  such  the  detectives  believed  him  to  be. 

“If  you  are  honest,  you  will  tell  us.” 

“  You  want  to  claim  all  the  credit  of  the  capture,” 
sneered  Kane. 

“Look  here.  Why  are  you  masquerading  in  this  fash- 
ion  ?-’ 

“  For  my  own  purposes.” 

“Only  a  short  while  ago  you  were  in  the  hotel  office  at 
Xewington,  were  you  not?” 

“I  was.’ 

“Why  did  you  resist  when  I  tried  to  arrest  you,  thinking 
that  you  were  really  Xewman?  Why  have  you  led  us  this 
long  chase?” 

This  was  a  poser. 


For  a  moment  the  wily  rascal  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

Then  he  grinned  sardonically. 

“That’s  hard  for  vou  to  see,  isn't  it?”  he  said.  “Well, 
the  truth  is,  it  was  all  for  a  bluff.” 

“A  bluff?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  can  hardly  see  the  force  of  it.” 

“Well,  you  felt  it,  didn’t  you?”  remarked  Kane,  jeer- 
ingly. 

“Only  the  first  effects.  You  are  feeling  the  after 

effects.” 

Kane  scowled,  and  tried  to  rid  himself  of  the  handcuffs. 

“Are  you  going  to  take  these  off?”  he  asked. 

“Xo,  sir.” 

“You  are  a  fool.” 

“Perhaps  so.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“’I  am  going  to  take  you  down  to  the  Tombs  in  Xew  York 
city,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“What  for?” 

“A  criminal  hearing.  I  believe  you  are  the  Xewman 
who  has  been  traveling  about  the  country  forging  checks 
and  swindling  people.” 

Kane  glared  at  the  detectives.  He  was  shrewd  enough 
to  see,  however,  that  Old  King  Brady  was  in  earnest. 

His  manner  changed. 

He  grew  supplicant  and  much  more  tractable.  He 
laughed  pleasantly  and  said : 

“Well,  it’s  all  a  good  joke.  If  I  had  known  who  you 
were  in  the  hotel  office,  I  wouldn’t  have  knocked  you  down. 
Now,  the  truth  is  this:  A  pal  of  Xewman’s  was  present 
and  I  had  won  his  confidence.  He  wanted  some  money  and 
got  me  to  impersonate  Xewman  so  as  to  pass  the  forged 
check. 

“If  our  plan  had  succeeded  we  were  to  join  Xewman  at 
a  point  just  below  here,  and  then  my  chance  would  have 
come.” 

“A  very  plausible  story,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “But 
there  are  discrepancies.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you 
to  do.”  *  j 

“What?”  \ 

“Take  us  to  that  place  where  you  were  to  meet  Xew¬ 
man.” 

Kane  winced  at  this. 

“He  would  not  be  there,”  he  said.  “He  would  be  fore- 
warned  of  our  approach.” 

“If  your  story  is  true,  you  will  not  refuse  to  do  what  I 
ask  of  vou.” 

“  I  absolutely  refuse.” 

“Then  you  are  guilty.” 

“Of  what?”  ‘  I 

“Of  a  long  list  o’f  crimes.  Of  forgery  and  swindling, 
and  1  believe  of  murder.” 

“Murder?”  J 

Kane’s  face  turned  livid. 

“That  is  false!”  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  “Curse  you! 
Let  me  go!” 
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But  the  detectives  turned  the  automobile  about.  They 
placet!  Kane  in  it,  and  started  back  to  Newington. 

When  they  arrived  there  they  created  a  genuine  sensa- 

V  V  S-2 

tion. 

People  crowded  about  the  automobile,  and  the  detectives 
had  hard  work  to  commit  their  prisoner  to  the  care  of  local 

officers. 

He  was  placed  in  the  local  jail  temporarily,  and  the 
Bradys  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  arranged  to  ship  the  automobile  back  to  New 
York,  while  they  would  go  down  on  the  cars  with  their 

prisoner. 

So  the  detectives  went  back  to  their  room  at  the  hotel. 
Here  thev  held  a  consultation. 

In  cases  so  puzzling  as  this  it  was  a  relief  to  fall  back 
upon  easy  deduction. 

The  Bradvs  did  this. 

They  reviewed  the  case  carefully,  and  weighed  all  its 
salient  points. 

“I  ll  own  up  that  I  am  beaten,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 

finally. 

“How  so?” 

“Well,  if  Kane  has  been  masquerading  as  Newman,  what 
has  become  of  the  drummer  himself?” 

Harry  was  thoughtful. 

“Perhaps  he  is  in  hiding.” 

“In  hiding?” 

“Yes.” 

“If  he  is  innocent  why  should  that  be?” 

“Easy  enough.  Kane  has  incriminated  him  and  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  clear  himself.” 

“Then  with  Kane's  arrest  he  should  appear  and  vindi¬ 
cate  himself.” 

“Perhaps  he  will.” 

“Until  we  find  him,  or  ascertain  his  fate,  we  can  make 
no  kind  of  a  case  against  Kane.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“It  is  known  that  he  was  Kane’s  rival  in  love.” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  good.  He  has  invented  ahd  furthered  this  whole 
plot  to  ruin  Newman's  character.  Now  perhaps  New¬ 
man  dare  not  show  his  head,  and  again - ” 

“What?” 

“Perhaps  he  is  not  alive  to  do  so.” 

“Ah!”  said  Harry,  with  a  deep  breath.  “The  plot 

-  thickens.” 

“Indeed  it  does.  It  iD  hard  for  me  to  see  any  other 
guilty  party  than  Kane  now.” 

“I  agree  with  you.” 

“But  Newman - ” 

“We  must  find.” 

“Or  learn  his  fate.” 

“Y'es.” 

“We  will  make  that  our  business  first  of  all.” 

“Indeed  we  will.” 

With  this  decision  the  detectives  went  downstairs. 

Thev  learned  that  a  train  left  for  New  York  that  night 

at  eleven. 


They  would  call  at  the  jail  for  their  prisoner  at  that  hour 
and  take  him  with  them. 

The  report  that  Newman,  the  drummer,  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  was  spread  far  and  wide. 

People  thronged  the  streets  before  the  jail  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

Finally,  a  short  while  before  eleven,  the  Bradys  drove 
up  to  the  entrance  to  the  jail. 

They  were  met  by  the  sheriff,  who  showed  them  into  the 
waiting-room. 

“I  will  send  the  turnkey  for  your  man,”  he  said. 

Some  time  elapsed. 

Then  hurried  footsteps  were  heard,  and  with  white  face 
and  trembling  limbs,  the  sheriff  burst  into  the  room. 

“Mercy  on  us!”  he  cried.  “The  worst  has  happened! 
Our  prisoner  is  gone !” 

“Gone!”  ejaculated  Old  King  Brady. 

“Yes.  He  is  not  in  his  cell.  He  must  have  escaped.” 

The  Bradys  were  staggered. 

They  rushed  through  the  jail  corridor  to  the  cell  of  the 
villain.  There  they  saw  the  truth. 

A  bar  in  the  cell  door  had  been  twisted,  as  if  by  super¬ 
human  power.  The  cell  was  empty. 

The  trail  of  the  escaped  prisoner  was  easily  followed. 

Through  the  passage  he  had  crept  .to  the  bell  tower.  He 
had  unhinged  the  door  to  this,  and  then  descended  to  the 
basement  on  the  bell  rope. 

Thence  he  had  crept  through  the  jail  D.undry  and 
crawled  through  a  broken  window. 

This  had  given  him  freedom,  and  here  the  trail  ended. 

Which  direction  he  had  taken  or  where  he  had  gone 
could  only  be  guessed. 

Until  morning  the  Bradys  pursued  their  quest. 

But  Elbert  Kane  was  gone. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

This  was  the  question. 

The  Bradys  had  never  been  more  bitterly  disappointed  in 
their  lives.  They  were  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  plan. 

All  the  next  dav  thev  scoured  the  region  in  their  automo- 
bile. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

At  night  of  the  next  day  they  abandoned  the  quest. 

“Let  him  go!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “He  is  a  fugi¬ 
tive.  He  can  never  hope  to  win  the  hand  of  Daisy  Swallow 
now,  so  in  that  far  his  game  is  a  failure.” 

“You  are  right,”  agreed  Harry.  “But  what  shall  we 
do?” 

“I  think  we  had  better  change  our  plans  entirely.  I  am 
going  to  look  for  Newman  himself.” 

“That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  right  along.” 

“No,  we  have  been  following  an  ignus  fatuus.  This  vil¬ 
lain  has  led  us  a  blind  chase.  Before  we  go  further  we 
must  learn  the  fate  of  Newman.” 

“Very  well.  How  shall  we  proceed?” 

“He  was  last  heard  of  at  White  Creek?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  we  will  go  back  there  and  look  for  a  fresh  clew. 
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If  he  has  been  foully  dealt  with,  there  must  be  traces  of  him 
there  somewhere.  ” 

Harry  readily  agreed  to  this.  So  the  detectives  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  White  Creek. 

The  case  now  rapidly  assumed  new  and  startling 

features. 


“Very  likely  not,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  emphatically. 
“Let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  the  party  seen  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  Newman  was  not  him  at  all.” 

The  chief  was  astonished.  % 

“What !”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  mean  that?” 

“I  do.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  OBDURATE  FATHER. 

.1 

When  the  detectives  reached  White  Creek,  almost  the 
first  person  they  met  was  the  chief  of  the  local  police. 

“Hello,  Brady!”  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Old  King 
Brady.  “Are  you  still  looking  for  that  drummer,  New¬ 
man?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  old  detective. 

“Well,  you  are  just  the  man  I  want  to  see.  Probably  I 
can  put  you  onto  something.” 

“Good !”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  with  delight.  “What  is 
it,  Lovejoy?” 

“Come  down  to  headquarters.” 

Lovejoy,  the  Chief  of  Police,  led  the  way  to  his  office. 

Here  he  furnished  seats  for  the  visitors. 

He  lowered  the  cover  of  his  desk  and  took  from  a  com¬ 
partment  a  small  package. 

He  handed  it  to  Old  King  Brady. 

“Look  at  it!”  he  said. 

The  old  detective  opened  the  package.  It  contained 
a  soiled  handkerchief,  a  water-stained  memorandum  and 
several  hardly  decipherable  envelopes. 

“Do  you  see  how  those  articles  are  marked?” 

Old  King  Brady  started. 

On  the  envelopes  was  the  hardly  legible  name  of  Sam 
Newman.  The  handkerchief  had  the  same  stamp  and  the 
memorandum  was  likewise  marked. 

“Where  did  you  get  these?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“A  small  boy  brought  them  to  me.” 

“Where  did  he  find  them?” 

“  On  a  sandbar  in  the  river,  below  the  Three  Mile 
Bridge.” 

“On  a  sandbar  in  the  river.” 

Old  King  Brady’s  eyes  dilated.  He  gazed  at  Harry  and 
then  again  at  Lovejoy. 

“These  have  been  in  the  water  some  time,”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  searched  or  dragged  the  river  down  there?” 

“No.” 

Old  King  Brady  sprang  up. 

“It  must  be  done  at  once!”  he  said. 

Lovejoy  was  astonished. 

“What  is  the  use  of  that?”  he  asked. 

“Perhaps  the  drummer’s  body  is  in  the  river.” 

I  hat  can  t  be.  He  has  been  seen  and  heard  of  since 
these  articles  were  found.  Very  likely  he  threw  them  into 
the  river  to  escape  detection.” 


“Well,  but - ” 

“It  is  easily  explained.  A  rogue  has  been  masquerading 
as  Newman.” 

Then  Old  King  Brady  told  his  story.  Lovejoy  was  ex¬ 
cited. 

“By  jove !”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  easy  to  see  through 
the  whole  game  now.  That  Newman  is  an  innocent  man.” 

“Perhaps  a  victim  of  villainy.” 

“Just  so.” 

“Now  we  will  soon  learn  what  was  his  fate.  The  river 
must  be  dragged.” 

“It  shall  be !” 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Lovejoy  and  the  detectives  to 
carry  out  this  plan. 

They  found  river  men  ready  to  drag  the  river. 

This  was  done  carefully. 

But  the  result  was  a  disappointment.  No  further  trace 
of  the  missing  man  was  found. 

If  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  the  current  had 
carried  his  body  out  to  sea,  or  it  was  too  deeply  buried  in 
the  mud  to  be  ever  found. 

Again  the  Bradys  were  baffled. 

Days  passed  into  weeks. 

The  autumn  came  and  still  no  tidings.  No  clew  turned 
up. 

Kane  had  vanished  into  the  mists  of  the  past. 

The  Bradys  had  almost  concluded  to  abandon  the  case  as 
their  first  failure. 

It  looked  as  if  the  murder  of  Richard  Dalton  must  go 
unavenged. 

But  at  the  last  moment  a  revelation  came. 

The  Bradys  went  down  to  New  York  on  business  and 
called  at  the  Swallow  Residence. 

They  found  Mr.  Swallow  stern  and  unrelenting.  Daisy 
was  white  and  wan. 

She  had  almost  given  her  lover  up.  But  she  was  firmer 
than  ever  in  her  belief  in  his  innocence. 

And  the  disclosures  regarding  Kane  sebmed  to  confirm 
this  all  the  more. 

The  detectives  interviewed  the  young  girl  and  were  just 
about  to  take  their  leave  when  a  servant  entered  with  a 
letter. 

Daisy  at  once  opened  it  and  began  to  read  it. 

Then  a  gasping  cry  escaped  her  and  she  seemed  about  to 
faint. 

Recovering  with  a  great  effort  she  handed  the  letter  to 
Old  King  Brady. 

“Read  it!”  she  whispered. 

The  old  detective  took  the  missive. 

He  saw  that  it  was  written  in  a  fair  hand  and  on  paper 
which  bore  a  heading  as  follows: 
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"Whitman  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Whitman  Hill,  N.  Y. 

“Dear  Miss  Swallow:  Nearly  a  year  ago  there  was 
brought  to  our  asylum  by  the  town  overseers,  an  unfortunate 
victim  of  a  mental  malady.  This  derangement  of  the  rea¬ 
son  had  been  induced  by  a  blow  on  the  skull.  The  victim 
was  found  wandering  in  the  woods  in  a  wet  and  bedraggled 
condition.  The  injury  which  doubtless  induced  his  in¬ 
sanity  was  the  result  of  an  assault  or  a  fall,  we  do  not  know 
which. 

“We  have  tried  in  vain  to  trace  him  and  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  his  friends.  There  are  times  when  he  talks  of 
one  who  bears  the  name  you  do.  It  occurred  to  us  to  look 
up  all  those  of  your  name  in  the  large, towns  of  the  State 
in  the  hope  that  the  right  person  might  be  found. 

“If  you  can  assist  us  in  any  way  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  this  unfortunate  man  we  shall  consider  it  a  very  kind 
favor  to  ourselves  and  to  humanity. 

“Very  sincerely, 

“J.  A.  Craig,  M.  D.” 

For  a  moment  after  reading  this  epistle  there  was  silence. 

White  and  excited,  with  short,  sharp  breathing,  Daisy 
watched  the  two  detectives. 

“What  do  you  think?”  she  asked,  hoarsely. 

“You  must  be  very  calm,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Do 
not  hope  for  too  much.  Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility.” 

“I  shall  go  at  once.” 

“Yes.” 

She  started  to  leave  the  room. 

“One  moment,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

'  “Well?” 

“Let  us  go  with  you!” 

“I  shall  esteem  it  a  kindness.” 

“Very  good !” 

It  was  not  long  before  she  reappeared  all  equipped  for  the 
journey.  It  was  learned  that  a  train  left  within  the  hour 
for  Whitman  Hill. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house,  Mr.  Swallow 
appeared. 

The  millionaire  had  a  clouded  face  and  an  angry  air. 

He  faced  the  detectives. 

“What  is  this?”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“We  are  going  on  a  little  journey  with  your  daughter,” 

said  Old  King  Brady.  .  v: 

■ 

Swallow’s  face  flushed. 

“I  think  I  understand,”  he  said.  “I  am  no  longer  blind. 
I  have  been  made  a  fool  of  by  you  fellows.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady. 

“You  heard  what  I  said!” 

“Yes,  but  I  do  not  understand.” 

“I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  detective  is  often 
a  bigger  rogue  than  the  criminal  himself.” 

“To  whom  do  you  refer?” 

“You,  if  you  choose!” 

“But  I  don’t  choose,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You 
substantiate  your  statements.” 

“I  can  and  will.” 

“Pray  do  so!” 
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“I  have  evidence  that  you  are  in  collusion  with  this 
scoundrel,  this  Newman  who  has  excited  such  a  hypnotic  in¬ 
fluence  over  my  daughter.” 

This  astounding  declaration  was  a  surprise  to  the  Bradys. 

“You  have  been  misinformed,  sir,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “And  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are  a  very  mis¬ 
guided  old  man.” 

“I  will  not  listen  to  any  of  your  smooth  talk.” 

“But  at  least  you  will  tell  us  how  you  have  secured  the 
information  that  we  are  in  collusion  with  Newman.” 

“A  friend,  and  one  who  has  been  a  victim  of  your  schemes 
gave  me  the  information,  and  it  is  reliable.” 

The  detectives  were  surprised. 

They  exchanged  glances. 

The  same  word  escaped  their  lips: 

“Kane!” 

Mr.  Swallow  gave  a  start.  His  face  flushed,  which  was 
only  a  betrayal  of  his  thoughts. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  have  you  to  say  to  it?  A  denial 
will  not  serve  you.  Pretty  work,  indeed,  to  bring  false 
charges  against  an  innocent  man  and  make  of  him  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  the  law.” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled  grimly,  while  Harry  slowly 
whistled. 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  young  detective,  “this  is  the  richest 
thing  I  have  heard  of  yet.  Did  you  have  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Kane  ?” 

“I  may  say  that  I  have  learned  the  truth  from  him.” 

“Well,  he  has  made  a  dupe  of  you.  Just  let  us  get  our 
hands  on  him.” 

“I  hardly  think  you  will,”  began  Mr.  Swallow,  hotly. 

But  Old  King  Brady  stepped  forward. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Swallow,”  he  said,  sternly,  “you  are  both 
prejudiced  and  unwise.  It  ill  behooves  you  to  take  this 
stand. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  employes  of  the  Secret 
Service  and  our  character  cannot  be  impeached  so  lightly 
by  such  a  man  as  Kane. 

“We  have  evidence  that  he’s  the  greatest  rascal  unhung. 
He  is  not  only  the  scoundrel  who,  in  the  attempt  to  ruin 
Newman’s  character  in  the  eyes  of  your  daughter  and  thus 
kill  her  love  for  him,  has  masqueraded  as  Newman  during 
the  commission  of  his  crimes,  but  he  is  a  murderer.  It 
will  be  well  for  you  to  be  careful  how  you  shield  such  a 
rogue.” 

The  millionaire’s  face  was  scarlet.  He  choked  and 
stuttered : 

“  It  is  all  a  black  lie !  I  won’t  believe  a  word  against 
Kane !” 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON-  A  NEW  SCENT. 

The  detectives  thought  that  they  bad  never  run  up 
against  a  harder-headed  or  more  obstinate  man  than  Asa 
Swallow. 
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Old  King  Brady  moved  toward  the  door. 

“It  is  very  plain  that  argument  is  useless,”  he  said. 

“Yes!”  thundered  Swallow.  ‘‘All  argument  of  that 
sort  is.  1  give  you  fair  warning;  1  am  going  to  see  the 
wrongs  of  this  man  righted,  and  you  shall  pay  lor  your  vile 
scheming.” 

He  turned  to  Daisv. 

%/ 

“As  for  you,  you  silly  jade,”  he  cried,  “go  to  your  room 
and  stay  there.  Unless  you  change  your  ideas  very  shortly 
I  shall  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  in  a  private  school.” 

The  young  girl’s  eyes  were  like  stars. 

“I  resent  your  accusations,”  she  said,  proudly.  “I  am 
quite  capable  of  caring  for  myself.  I  have  been  a  good 
daughter,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  resist 
your  authority.” 

Swallow  grew  apoplectic. 

“What?”  he  roared.  “l~ou  talk  to  me  in  such  a  way?” 

“I  will  talk  to  you  no  longer,  nor  listen  to  you,”  she 
said,  firmly,  starting  for  the  door. 

The  irate  parent  placed  himself  in  front  of  her. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked,  almost  savagely. 

“That  is  my  affair,”  she  replied,  with  dignity. 

“Your  affairs  are  mine.” 

“Not  in  this  instance.  Y"ou  have  seen  fit  to  antagonize 
my  best  interests.” 

“You  are  a  blind,  mad  fool!”  cried  the  millionaire. 
“You  shall  not  go  from  this  house. 

“You  shall  not  detain  me.” 

“Where  do  you  intend  going?” 

“That  is  my  affair.” 

“You  shall  tell  me.” 

Old  King  Brady  stepped  forward. 

“I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse  to  answer  that  question,” 
he  said. 

“No,”  said  Daisy,  quietly.  “I  will  tell  you.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  find  Sam.” 

“To  find  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  know  where  he  is?  I  dare  say  you  have 
known  right  along.” 

“To  the  contrary,  I  have  not,”  replied  the  young  girl. 
“I  would  be  less  than  human,  though,  if  I  did  not  go  in 
this  case.  If  you  wish  further  light  on  the  subject  per¬ 
haps  this  will  give  it  to  you.” 

She  gave  him  the  letter  which  she  had  received  from  the 
asylum. 

Mr.  Swallow  took  it  and  read  it  carefully.  Still  the 
scowl  did  not  leave  his  face. 

“And  you  place  credence  in  this?”  he  sneered. 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  a  sharp  game  or 
trick?  I  tell  you,  1  am  not  to  be  deceived.” 

“Mr.  Swallow,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “kindly  listen  to 
reason.  You  are  deceived.  You  have  been  made  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  rascal.” 

“Yes,  I  have.” 

“You.. admit  it?” 

“T  do,  but  the  rascal  is  no  other  than  Sam  Newman.” 


“You  seem  to  have  unbounded  faith  in  Elbert  Kane.” 

“I  do,  for  I  know  that  he  is  an  honest  and  worthy  fel¬ 
low.”  * 

“If  the  opposite  was  proved  to  you,  what  then?” 

“You  cannot  prove  it.” 

“What  if  we  take  you  to  this  asylum  and  find  Newman 
there,  and  it  is  proved  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  plot? 
Will  it  not  prove  conclusively  that  he  could  not  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  forgeries  and  swindles  charged  to  him?” 

“You'll  not  find  him  there.”  * 

“At  least  you  will  suspend  judgment  until  you  learn  thc^ 
truth  V*  .  'y 

“Well,”  admitted  the  millionaire,  “of  course  there  is  a 
possibility  that  you  may  be  right.  But  I  tell  you,”  he  cried*, 
fiercely  turning  to  Daisy,  “you  must  give  that  Newman  up. 
And  I  won’t  believe  anything  against  Elbert.  See?” 

“Well,  well,”  laughed  Old  King  Brady.  “If  all  friends 
were  as  loval  as  vou,  Mr.  Swallow,  the  world  would  be  much 
better.” 

“I  have  faith  in  Elbert.” 

“It  is  a  pity  to  shatter  it.” 

“It  will  not  be  shattered.” 

“Well,  then,  you  agree  to  go  with  us  to  Whitman  Hill?” 

Swallow  hesitated. 

Then  he  said: 

“It  is  agreed.” 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  ready,  and  joined  Daisy  and 
the  detectives. 

His  manner  changed  very  greatly  as  they  made  their  way 
to  the  depot.  Sober  reflection  showed  him  that  perhaps 
he  had  been  a  trifle  hasty. 

A  train  was  boarded,  and  soon  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Whitman  Hill. 

In  due  time  they  alighted  at  the  small  station. 

They  had  telegraphed  their  coming,  so  that  a  carriage 
was  in  readiness  for  them  at  the  station. 

They  were  driven  at  once  to  the  asylum. 

They  seated  themselves  in  the  reception  room,  and  in  due 
time  Dr.  Craig  appeared. 

He  greeted  them  warmly,  and  said: 

“The  patient  seems  in  a  more  composed  mood  this  morn¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  there  are  signs  of  mental  recovery.” 

“I  hope  the  shook  of  our  visit  will  not  affect  him,”  said 
Old  King  Bradv. 

“Oh,  I  think  not.” 

Dr.  Craig  now  led  the  visitors  through  a  corridor. 

On  either  side  were  cells  in  which  were  patients  of  a  more 
or  less  violent  character. 

At  length  the  party  paused  before  a  cell  door. 

It  opened  and  they  entered. 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  couch  was  the  wreck  of  a  once 
handsome  young  man. 

He  gazed  at  the  visitors  blankly. 

“Tie  is  never  violent,”  said  Dr.  Craig.  “I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  identify  him.” 

'Idle  detectives  stepped  aside. 

Daisy  took  a  step  forward. 

Then  a  great  cry  escaped  her  lips.  Before  any  one  could 
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detain  her  she  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  unfortun- 

w 

ate  man. 

“Oh,  Sam!  Sam!”  she  cried,  wildly.  “Thank  Heaven, 
von  are  alive!  Oh,  don't  you  know  me?” 

The  benighted  man  started  like  one  coming  out  of  a 

dream. 


He  held  the  young  girl's  form  in  his  arms,  a  wild,  strange 
light  in  his  eves.  He  seemed  to  listen. 

“Oh,  Sam!"  cried  the  young  girl  again.  “Don't  you 

know  me?” 


Mr.  Swallow  had  taken  a  step  forward  as  if  to  restrain 
his  daughter. 

But  now  he  paused. 

He  was  very  pale. 


“It  is  Sam!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  does  it  all  mean?” 
“It  means  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  that  scoundrel, 
Elbert  Kane,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

But  Dr.  Craig,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the  insane 
man,  now  put  up  his  hand. 

“It  is  coming!”  he  said.  “Just  as  I  hoped.” 

A  great  shudder  seemed  to  run  over  the  figure  of  New¬ 


man. 

He  passed  a  hand  across  his  brow,  looked  about  him 
in  a  bewildered  way,  and  then  said: 

“What  is  this?  How  did  I  come  here?  Is  it  you, 
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“Thank  Heaven!  He  knows  me  !”  cried  the  young  girl. 
“He  will  come  back  to  reason,  and  to  life  and  light.” 
“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Craig.  “He  will  certainly  recover.” 
Then  followed  a  joyful  scene. 

Mr.  Swallow  broke  down  completely. 

“That  settles  it,”  he  declared.  “I  never  would  have 
believed  that  Elbert  could  be  such  a  scoundrel.” 

While  Newman  recognized  his  friends,  he  was  by  no 
means  out  of  his  difficulty. 

“That  will  come  with  a  slight  operation,”  said  Dr.  Craig. 
“There  is  a  slight  pressure  on  the  brain.  When  that  is  re¬ 
moved,  you  will  find  that  he  will  recover.” 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  party  took  the  train  back 

to  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  young  girls  that  day  was  Daisy 
Swallow. 

Her  lover  was  vindicated,  and  she  was  content. 

He  was  to  remain  at  Whitman  Hill  until  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  and  a  cure  had  been  effected. 

Then  he  was  to  return  to  New  York,  and  the  Swallow 
mansion  was  to  be  his  home. 

“After  which,”  said  Mr.  Swallow,  “I  will  make  no  prom¬ 
ises.  But  I  have  often  longed  for  a  son.” 

The  Bradys  began  to  feel  that  the  case  was  nearing  its 

end. 

To  be  sure  Kane  was  yet  at  large. 

But  Mr.  Swallow  had  promised  to  assist  in  his  capture, 
and  this  it  was  believed  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

There  was  absolute  proof  now  that  Kane  had  been  the 
rre-arr-  of  Newman's  disappearance. 

How  he  had  decoyed  him  to  the  bridge,  struck  him  on  the 


head  and  thrown  him  into  the  river  was  all  very  clearly 
shown. 

There  seemed  but  one  more  thing  to  be  done. 

This  was  to  capture  Kane. 

The  detectives  realized  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task. 

Kane  caught  the  alarm  and  did  not  dare  to  return  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Mr.  Swallow. 

He  had  betraved  himself. 
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Henceforth  he  was  a  fugitive. 

But  the  Bradys  were  not  in  the  least  daunted. 

They  kept  busily  at  work,  and  finally  got  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  a  clew. 

Kane  had  not  attempted  to  leave  the  country. 

Now  that  his  true  character  was  exposed  he  no  longer 
made  any  attempt  to  carry  the  game  further. 

He  was  heard  from  as  one  of  a  gang  of  crooks  which  in¬ 
fested  the  East  Side. 

So  well  was  he  shielded  and  protected  by  this  gang  of 
evil-doers  that  the  Bradys  were  wholly  unable  to  get  at 
him. 

But  they  set  to  work  with  all  their  might.  From  one 
place  to  another  they  tracked  him. 

Then  at  the  last  moment  they  got  sight  of  their  man. 

It  was  only  a  glimpse. 

The  two  detectives  were  strolling  through  a  low  quarter 
of  Hester  street  one  day,  when  Old  King  Brady  clutched 
Harry’s  arm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TRACKING  TIIE  CROOKS. 

“There  is  our  man,”  he  said.  “Do  vou  see  him?” 

The  young  detective  gave  a  start. 

He  saw  a.  man  emerge  from  an  Italian  barber  shop  just 
across  the  street. 

But  it  was  not  Kane. 

It  was,  however,  one  of  his  new  found  pals,  a  confidence 
crook  known  as  Leo  Rollins. 

It  was  something  to  the  detectives  to  even  get  track  of 
this  fellow. 

“It  is  Rollins !”  said  Harry,  with  a  start. 

“That  is  so!” 

“Ah,  we  will  follow  him!” 

“Indeed  we  will.” 

“It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Kane  is  not  far  away.” 

“That  is  true.” 

The  Bradys  proceeded  to  shadow  their  man. 

Luck  was  with  them. 

Thus  far  every  attempt  to  shadow  one  of  the  shrewd 
gang  of  crooks  had  proved  a  failure. 

Some  sharper  would  be  sure  to  fall  in  behind  them  and 
shadow  them  in  turn.  The  warning  would  be  given  and 
the  birds  take  to  cover. 

Rut  in  this  case  Rollins  was  plainly  alone. 

I  fe  made  his  way  along  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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The  detectives  noted  one  fact. 

He  carried  a  small  yellow  traveling  satchel. 

“He  is  traveling,”  said  Harry. 

“Where?” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  others  are  doing  the  same.” 
“Yes.” 

The  Bradys  kept  closely  at  the  heels  of  Rollins. 

He  took  a  car  in  Third  avenue  to  go  uptown.  The  detec¬ 
tives  boarded  the  same  car. 

As  far  as  Forty-second  street  they  rode. 

Rollins  made  his  way  to  the  Grand  Central  depot. 

He  bought  a  ticket. 

Harry  jostled  up  behind  him  and  read  the  name  on  the 
ticket.  It  gave  him  a  mighty  start. 

It  read : 

“Whitman  Hill.” 

Harry  at  once  purchased  two  tickets  for  the  same  place. 
He  soon  rejoined  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well?”  asked  the  old  detective. 

“By  Jove!  I  can  tell  you  there  is  mischief  afoot.” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“See  these  tickets?” 

“What?  Is  that  where  he  is  going?” 

“Sure!” 

The  two  detectives  stared  at  each  other. 

Then  Old  King  Brady  said: 

“Are  these  disguises  all  right?” 

It  chanced  that  they  were  made  up  as  rustics.  Nothing 
could  be  better. 

The  detectives  watched  Rollins.  Soon  they  were  seated 
in  the  train. 

Old  King  Brady  was  puzzled. 

“I  don’t  see  what  he  is  going  to  Whitman  Hill  for.” 
“Something  is  up.” 

“What  can  it  be?” 

“We  shall  see.” 

After  a  while  Old  King  Brady  took  a  small  mirror  from 
his  pocket. 

By  means  of  it  he  secretly  inspected  the  occupants  of  the 
car  in  his  rear. 

Then  he  whispered : 

“On  my  word,  Harry,  it  looks  pretty  -warm  for  us.” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Ther  are  four  of  the  gang  besides  Rollins  in  the  car.” 
Harry  was  astounded. 

“You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Well,  I  declare!  Is  there  going  to  be  a  convention  at 
Whitman  Hill?” 

“It  looks  like  it.” 

“Is  Kane  with  them?” 

“No.” 

After  a  period  of  silent  thought,  Harry  again  whispered: 
“I  have  an  idea.” 

“What?” 

“Do  you  suppose  this  visit  to  Whitman  Hill  has  anything 

to  do  with  the  insane  nsvlum?” 

%/ 


“And  Newman?” 

“Just  so.” 

Old  King  Brady  looked  grim. 

“Perhaps  they  mean  to  make  sure  of  him  this  time,”  he 
said. 

“That  is  what  I  thought.” 

“Well,  in  that  case - ” 

“We  will  be  in  at  the  finish.” 

“I  should  rather  guess !” 

The  detectives  were  deeply  thrilled.  They  were  sure  that 
hot  work  was  before  them. 

In  due  time  the  train  stopped  at  Whitman  Hill. 

As  the  detectives  had  seen,  Rollins  was  not  alone. 

Four  other  crooks  left  the  train. 

They  now  joined  forces  on  the  station  platform  and  held 
a  consultation.  It  was  evident  that  they  believed  the  coast 
clear. 

They  did  not  dream  that  their  two  most  hated  foes  were 
close  behind  them. 

Then  they  left  the  platform  and  struck  out  along  the 
country  highway. 

It  was  fast  growing  dark. 

The  crooks  walked  on  through  a  narrow  road  leading 
right  away  from  the  town. 

As  they  walked  on  it  grew  darker.  The  night  was  cloudy 
and  the  darkness  became  intense. 

The  Bradys  followed  them  like  sleuth-hounds. 

After  a  while  the  crooks  halted  in  a  little  patch  of  forest. 
Then  they  vanished. 

When  the  detectives  reached  the  spot  a  moment  later  not 
a  sign  of  them  was  to  be  found. 

They  made  a  long  and  wide  search. 

In  the  darkness  they  could  find  no  trail. 

They  were  baffled. 

An  hour  was  consumed  thus. 

“Well,  this  won’t  do,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “They 
will  slip  us.  Where  can  they  have  gone  ?” 

“It  is  very  queer.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  !” 

“Is  there  a  secret  covert  near  here?” 

“There  must  be.” 

“They  could  not  vanish  into  thin  air.” 

“By  no  means.” 

The  detectives  were  more  deeply  chagrined  than  they 
cared  to  admit. 

However,  they  kept  on  in  their  quest. 

Time  passed  rapidly. 

Back  to  the  station  they  went,  and  then  returned  up  the 
narrow  road.  Then  they  fell  to  watching. 

But  the  crooks  did  not  reappear.  Thus  the  Bradys  per¬ 
severed  until  near  midnight. 

Then  like  a  flash  a  thought  came  to  Old  King  Brady. 
“We  are  fools!”  he  declared. 

“What?” 

“We  are  giving  them  full  leeway.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

I  hey  ve  slipped  us  in  some  way.  and  of  course  they 
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won't  return  here.  If  we  can  hope  to  do  anything  we 
must  go  to  the  asylum  at  once.” 

v  V 

Harry  sprang  up. 

“By  Jove,  that  is  so!” 

The  detectives  were  convinced  that  the  asylum  was  to  be 
the  main  theatre  of  action. 

Si")  they  at  once  started  for  that  institution. 

This  was  no  easy  jaunt. 

They  were  some  ways  from  the  asylum,  and  the  way  led 
through  a  long  maze  of  roads. 

*  But  they  pressed  on  rapidly. 

Suddenly  both  came  to  a  startled  halt. 

Voices  were  heard. 

*  Just  ahead  was  a  high  board  fence.  This  inclosed  the 
asylum  grounds. 

The  Bradys  pressed  close  to  the  fence  and  listened. 

But  the  voices  grew  fainter  and  died  out  entirely. 

The  detectives  lost  no  time. 

They  found  a  broken  paling  in  the  fence,  and  made  their 
way  through  it. 

They  were  among  a  growth  of  larch  trees  which  hid  from 
them  a  view  of  the  asylum. 

Old  King  Brady  now  knelt  down  and  placed  his  ear  to 
the  ground. 

He  listened  intently. 

Then  like  an  Indian  scout #  he  arose  and  glided  away 
through  the  forest  of  trees. 

Harry  followed  him. 

On  went  the  detectives  until  suddenly  the  trees  cleared 
r  and  they  came  out  upon  an  open  space  and  the  buildings 
of  the  asylum  loomed  up  before  them. 

Here  both  detectives  paused. 

Suddenly  Harry  clutched  Old  King  Brady’s  arm. 

“Look!”  he  whispered. 

Outlined  against  the  sky  was  a  tall  human  figure. 

It  was  between  them  and  the  asylum.  The  two  detec¬ 
tives  watched  it  intently. 

“Now  we  have  the  clew,”  whispered  Harry.  “That  is 
one  of  the  gang.” 
v  “Yes.” 

“What  shall  we  do?” 

“I  wish  we  had  brought  a  squad  of  officers  with  us.  We 
could  surround  this  place  and  capture  them  all.” 

“That  is  so.” 

“As  it  is,  they  have  the  best  of  us.  Two  against  six  or 
„  eight  is  great  odds.” 

However,  the  detectives  were  determined  to  do  their  best. 

The  purpose  of  the  villains  they  could  only  guess. 

It  seemed  to  be  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  asylum. 

That  their  plans  concerned  Newman  there  was  no  doubt. 

The  detectives  now  crept  toward  the  figure  between  them 
and  th<2  asylum.  But  an  unexpected  thing  happened. 

This  figure  suddenly  vanished. 

This  caused  the  detectives  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  distant  muffled  sound,  and  then  the 
crack  of  a  pistol. 

The  bullet  whistled  past  Harry’s  ears. 

“Down  !”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  and  down  they  sank. 


They  were  none  too  soon. 

Several  shots  whistled  above  them.  Then  the  distant 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  was  heard. 

The  Bradys  did  not  venture  to  rise  for  some  while. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  do  so,  an  appalling  sound 
burst  upon  the  air. 

It  was  the  clangor  of  a  bell. 

The  distant  crash  of  window  glass  was  heard  with  fear¬ 
ful  cries. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

*•  •  '  ■  i 

1 

THE  HOLOCAUST. 


The  Bradys  knew  that  the  bell  was  that  of  the.  asylum. 

Something  was  wrong. 

They  rose  to  their  feet  and  dashed  forward. 

A  glance  was  enough  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  windows  of  the  asylum  were  fairly  ablaze  with  light. 

The  cry  which  went  up  was: 

“Fire!  Fire!” 

Nothing  could  be  more  terrible. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  helpless  souls  within 
that  blazing  dwelling  to  fill  one’s  being  with  awful  horror. 

“My  soul!”  gasped  Old  King  Brady.  “That  is  dread¬ 
ful  !  It  is  the  work  of  fiends.” 

“That  is  true!”  cried  Harry.  “We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  help  them.” 

“Newman  must  be  saved!” 

“We  must  do  it !” 

The  game  of  the  villains  was  now  plainly  revealed. 

The  Bradys  regretted  extremely  that  they  had  not  taken 
more  speedy  action. 

“We  ought  to  have  arrested  them  on  the  train,”  he  said. 

“But  we  had  no  charge  against  them.” 

“That  is  true.” 

The  detectives  stumbled  on  with  all  haste.  Now  they 
had  reached  the  graveled  driveway. 

In  another  moment  they  were  in  the  throng  of  villagers 
which  had  so  quickly  gathered. 

Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  were  being  taken  out 
through  the  lower  doors. 

But  those  on  the  upper  floors  seemed  doomed. 

There  was  no  way  to  reach  them. 

Locked  in  their  cells  they  were  of  course  wholly  unable 
to  help  themselves. 

Certainly  a  more  terrible  situation  could  not  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

The  Bradys  found  Doctor  Craig  in  a  fearful  state  of 
mind. 

The  good  doctor  was  nigh  prostrated  with  the  horror  of 
the  situation. 

“There  are  fully  twenty  patients  on  the  second  floor 
whom  we  cannot  reach,”  he  said.  “They  must  perish!” 

“Is  there  no  way  to  save  them?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“No  way  I  can  devise!” 
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“If  one  could  reach  -that  floor  and  open  the  cell 
doors - ” 

“They  might  leap  for  their  lives.” 

“So  I  think!” 

“  But — the  trouble  is  to  get  to  the  second  floor !” 

“Are  there  no  ladders?” 

“Yes,  but  the  wall  on  that  side  is  so  hot  that  an  ascent 
cannot  be  made  safely.” 

“Pshaw !  We  will  see  !”  cried  the  old  detective.  “Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.” 

“I  wish  it  could!” 

“Where  is  the  patient  Xewman?” 

Doctor  Craig  groaned. 

“My  soul!  He  is  on  that  floor,”  he  said.  “He  was  to 
undergo  his  operation  of  the  skull  to  day.  I  fear  he  will 
never  escape !” 

Old  King  Brady  turned  to  Harry. 

“My  lad!”  he  said.  “I  am  going  to  try  the  pass.  If  I 
fail,  you  have  certain  behests  of  mine  to  fulfill.” 

“Never!”  cried  the  young  detective.  “I  shall  be  the 
one  to  go !” 

But  Old  King  Brady  pushed  him  aside. 

“Do  not  trifle!”  he  said  sternly.  “You  know  I  have 

no  time.” 

“Then  I  shall  go  with  you !” 

Old  King  Brady  hesitated. 

“You  do  not  fear  to  go?” 

“No!” 

“Perhaps  two  can  work  better  than  one.  Very  well,  it 
shall  be  so !” 

The  two  detectives  left  the  crowd  and  rushed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  asylum. 

Here  they  found  a  ladder. 

It  would  not  reach  the  second-story  window. 

But  Old  King  Brady  noted  a  leaning  roof  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  building. 

Some  narrow  windows  opened  out  upon  this. 

The  fire  had  not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  building. 

“There  is  our  chance  !”  he  said. 

The  ladder  was  placed  against  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

At  this  moment  a  couple  of  firemen  came  rushing  up. 

“No  use!”  they  cried.  “The  interior  will  be  gutted  in 
five  minutes.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“You  will  tempt  fate.” 

“All  right!  Let  it  be  so.  But  look  here!” 

“What?” 

“Some  of  you  fellows  wait  here  for  us  to  come  out.  We 
will  have  need  of  your  assistance.” 

“I  fear  you  will  never  need  it,”  said  the  fireman. 

But  Old  King  Brady  was  already  on  the  ladder. 

Up  he  went. 

lie  reached  the  roof  and  crossed  it.  A  blow  destroyed 
the  sash  of  the  window. 

Then  he  vanished.  Harry  went  quickly  after  him. 

When  the  detectives  passed  through  the  window  they 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  corridor. 


The  flames  had  not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  building. 

On  either  side  were  cells,  but  they  contained  no  patients. 

Whoever  had  fired  the  building  had  used  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  location  of  the  occupied  cells. 

They  had  executed  their  fiendish  work  with  a  terrible 
exactness. 

The  detectives  pushed  their  way  rapidly  along  this  corri¬ 
dor. 

The  sounds  which  reached  their  ears  were  appalling. 

Groans  and  shrieks  and  cries  of  agony  and  terror  mingled 
with  the  roaring  of  the  flames  and  the  terrible  crash  oiHI 
falling  timbers. 

The  sickening  odor  of  burning  flesh  was  in  the  air. 

On  pushed  the  Bradys. 

They  reached  an  angle  in  the  corridor  and  the  first  door 
of  a  series  of  cells  which  contained  patients. 

Old  King  Brady  had  provided,  himself  with  an  axe. 

A  blow  destroyed  the  lock  and  the  door  swung  open. 

The  terrified  lunatic  rushed  out  and  Harry  steered  him 
for  the  open  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

Cell  after  cell  was  thus  emptied. 

Most  of  the  patients  had  instinct  enough  to  seek  self- 
preservation.  Harry  forced  them  along  the  corridor  to 
safety. 

But  as  he  rushed  from  cell  to  cell  Old  King  Brady 
thought  of  Newman.  I 

Doctor  Craig  had  said  there  were  twenty  patients  on 
this  floor  and  Newman  was  one  of  them. 

He  had  already  liberated  a  dozen  of  the  poor  creatures. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp  exclamation  of  joy. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  familiar  face  pressed  to  the  al¬ 
ready  heated  bars  of  a  cell. 

Flames  were  sending  their  slender  tongues  up  the  door  j 
frame  and  the  smoke  was  becoming  stifling. 

“Newman!”  shouted  the  old  detective.  “Just  in  time!” 

A  blow  of  the  axe  broke  the  lock. 

The  imprisoned  man  staggered  forth.  There  was  no  j; 
time  for  talk.  ,  » 

'i  oung  King  Brady  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  all  rushed 
for  the  window. 

1  he  flames  had  gained  sudden  terrific  headway  and  it  1 
seemed  as  if  their  escape  would  be  cut  off.  | 

“Too  late!  gasped  Harry,  as  he  felt  the  floor  begin  B 
to  sink.  |j 

But  Old  King  Brady  dragged  them  on.  .|H*  I 

Another  moment  and  they  had  reached  the  window  ledge,  f 

Over  it  they  leaped. 

The)  slid  down  the  roof  of  the  shed  and  w^re  assisted  | 
down  by  the  firemen. 

I  hey  were  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

A  great  whirl  of  smoke  and  flame 
window. 

Newman  was  taken  in  charge  by  Dr.  Craig  .himself. 

All  the  insane  patients  rescued  had  been  securedfand  were 
confined  in  a  nearby  building. 

But  full  half  a  score  of  the  unfortunates  lost  their  lives 
in  the  building. 
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went  up  from  ffle  open 
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It  was  a  dastardly  deed. 

The  town  was  stirred  up  with  the  atrocity  of  the  affair, 
and  search  parties  scoured  the  region  about  to  get  track  of 

the  incendiaries. 

But  they  had  covered  up  their  tracks  well. 

Their  escape  was  assured. 

The  Bradys  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

They  had  saved  more  than  a  dozen  lives  from  the  flames. 
They  had  beaten  the  villains  at  their  game. 

The  incendiaries  had  failed  in  their  purpose  to  put  New- 
t  man  forever  out  of  the  way. 

But  one  thing  was  certain. 

They  had  made  of  themselves  fugitives  from  justice  for- 

%  ever. 

The  brand  of  Cain  was  upon  all  of  them. 

Newman  was  now  removed  to  Yew  York. 

Here  he  was  placed  in  a  special  hospital  and  prepared  for 
the  operation  which  was  to  fully  restore  his  reason  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Bradys  had  participated  in  some  thrilling- 
adventures. 

k  f 

That  very  night,  after  the  fire,  they  had  made  sure  of 
Newman’s  safety  and  then  Old  King  Brady  said: 

“  Harry,  we  must  leave  nothing  undone  to  capture  those 
rascals !” 

“That  is  right,  partner,”  agreed  the  young  detective. 
“We  can  do  nothing  more  here!” 

“Not  just  now.” 

“Let  us,  then,  take  the  track  of  the  scoundrels.  Of  course 
they  have  made  tracks  for  Yew  York.” 

“So  I  think.” 

The  detectives  discussed  the  likeliest  course  to  be  pursued 
by  the  incendiaries. 

They  decided  finally  that  they  would  seek  the  railroad 
track.  It  was  hardly  likely  they  would  venture  to  board  a 

train. 

9 

“How  about  the  river?”  asked  Harry. 

“That  would  not  be  likely,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “"Now, 
suppose  we  secure  a  horse  and  drive  across  country  and  cut 
them  off  at  White’s,  a  town  fifteen  miles  down  the  line?” 
“Capital  idea!”  agreed  Harry. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

ON  A  NEW  LEAD. 

There  was  a  livery  stable  in  Whitman  Hill,  and  it  did 
not  take  the  detectives  long  to  secure  a  driver. 

Post  haste  they  were  driven  out  of  the  town. 

When  White’s  was  reached,  a  point  fifteen  miles  by  road, 
but  twenty  by  rail,  it  was  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 

The  Bradys  believed  that  they  were  on  the  right  track. 

Thov  were  fullv  convinced  that  the  incendiaries  would 
try  to  make  their  way  back  to  New  York  by  way  of  the 
railroad  track. 


“We  will  head  them  off,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  confi¬ 
dently. 

When  White’s  was  reached  the  old  detective  sought  out 
the  town  constable. 

Four  other  men  were  impressed,  and  with  this  force  ib« 
detectives  lav  in  wait. 

The  regular  trains  now  began  to  run. 

The  day  was  half  spent  before  any  verification  of  the  de¬ 
tectives’  suspicion  was  arrived  at. 

Every  train  that  passed  through  White’s  was  searched. 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  villains  were  too  shrewd  to  thus 
invite  arrest. 

“They  are  either  on  the  railroad  track  or  the  highway,” 
declared  Old  .King  Brady. 

“That  is  the  idea.” 

As  the  highway  and  the  railroad  met  here,  the  chances 
for  falling  in  with' the  crooks  seemed  good. 

A  little  past  the  noon  hour  two  men  apparently  weary  and 
foot-sore  came  along  the  track. 

That  they  were  two  of  the  incendiaries  there  was  no 
doubt. 

/ 

The  constable  was  eager  to  make  their  arrest 

But  Old  King  Brady  said:  . 

“No,  not  yet.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  eager  officer.  “We  had  better  snap 
’em  up  while  we  can.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  the  shrewd  old  detective. 

And  his  judgment  was  seen  to  be  good. 

For  the  two  crooks,  after  looking  about  the  little  tows, 
started  back  the  way  they  came. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  said  Old  King  Brady,  tri¬ 
umphantly.  “They  are  only  an  advance  guard.  They 
came  ahead  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear.  The  others  will 
be  here  shortly.” 

And  the  old  detective’s  theorv  was  verified. 

By  following  the  crooks  a  ways  up  the  track,  they  were 
seen  ,to  join  three  others. 

Leo  Rollins  was  one  of  these. 

But  the  Bradys  were  disconcerted  to  see  that  the  man 
they  most  wanted  was  not  among  them. 

This  was  Kane. 

Where  the  arch  plotter  had  gone  it  was  not  easy  to  guess. 

However,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bradys  to  secure  these 
fellows  if  no  more. 

Presently  all  five  came  boldly  down  the  track. 

Soon  they  were  in  the  little  town.  Thev  at  once  steered, 
into  a  bar-room. 

The  Bradys  kept  a  close  surveillance  upon  them. 

Rollins  drank  deeply,  and  the  incendiaries  seemed  all  in 
a  reckless  mood. 

No  sign  of  Kane  was  there,  nor  did  one  of  them  speak 
his  name. 

Finally  Old  King  Brady  said: 

“Well,  constable,  we  might  as  well  corral  them.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  agreed  the  officer. 

He  signaled  to  bis  men,  and  they  closed  in  about  the 
party. 
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Rollins  suddenly  turned  to  find  a  revolver  at  his  head. 

"Well !”  he  ejaculated.  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

“You  are  all  prisoners,”  said  the  constable.  “He  who 
resists  is  a  dead  man.” 

“Under  arrest!”  gasped  Rollins. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  for?” 

“For  incendiarism  and  murder.” 

“Murder!” 

Rollins  gave  a  start,  but  the  revolver  covered  him. 

“No  use,”  said  the  constable.  “Yrou  can’t  do  it.  You 
might  as  well  give  up.” 

Curses  of  a  frightful  sort  rolled  from  Rollins’  lips. 

The  five  ruffians  were  inclined  to  show  resistance. 

But  the  folly  of  this  was  very  apparent. 

They  were  compelled  to  yield. 

“Handcuff  them  all!”  cried  the  constable  to  his  men. 
“This  is  the  best  day’s  work  yet.” 

Tremendous  excitement  was  created  when  it  was  known 
that  these  men  were  the  incendiaries  who  had  fired  the 
Whitman  Hill  asylum. 

They  were  murderers  all. 

There  was  talk  of  a  lynching  party. 

But  Old  King  Brady  stopped  it  at  once. 

“These  men  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law,”  he  said.  “And 
the  law  will  and  must  deal  with  them.” 

Word  was  telegraphed  that  the  arrest  had  been  made. 

The  Bradys  were  congratulated. 

But  they  were  not  satisfied. 

“We  must  find  our  man,”  declared  Old  King  Brady. 
“The  case  is  only  just  begun.” 

Kane  was  at  large. 

Rollins  and  his  brother  crooks  were  taken  down  to  New 
York  and  placed  in  jail. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  again  started  out  on  the  trail 
of  Kane  once  more. 

It  had  been  a  shrewd  move  on  the  villain’s  part  to  keep 
away  from  his  fellow  crooks. 

He  had  thus  saved  arrest.  But  he  was  yet  a  fugitive. 

However,  the  detectives  had  no  idea  that  he  would  give 
<up  the  battle.  His  was  too  revengeful  a  nature. 

So  they  were  more  persistent  than  ever  in  their  efforts 
to  track  Kane  down. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  villain  was  possessed 
•*  of  money  and  resources. 

He  could  easily  have  left  the  country  and  made  himself 
forever  safe  from  pursuit. 

But  that  he  h&d  not  done  this  the  Bradys  were  sure. 

For  weeks  the  Bradys  followed  up  every  clew. 

But  in  vain. 

The  villain  kept  easily  out  of  their  way. 

Meanwhile  Newman  had  succeeded  in  regaining  his  rea¬ 
son  completely. 

The  surgical  operation  had  been  a  success,  and  he  was 
full  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

However,  the  Bradys  heard  from  Kane  at  intervals, 
though  they  were  unable  to  locate  him. 


They  learned  enough  to  assure  them  that  he  had  openly 
adopted  a  career  of  crime. 

He  had  connected  himself  with  a  gang  of  railroad 
crooks. 

The  ringleader  of  this  gang  was  known  as  Spotty  Clark. 

Clark  was  of  that  type  of  crook  who  were  always  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  just  without  the  pale  of  justice. 

Though  he  was  the  ringleader  and  always  at  the  head  of 
some  gigantic  conspiracy  of  crime,  he  was  yet  sharp  enough 
to  evade  the  law. 

He  had  won  the  name  of  “Spotty”  from  the  peculiar 
mottled  state  of  his  complexion. 

A  more  merciless  scoundrel  never  graced  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

He  traveled  on  all  the  great  railroads  and  manipulated 
many  shrewd  deals. 

But  always  he  managed  to  evade  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  Bradys  learned,  after  much  patient  research,  that 
Kane  had  associated  himself  with  Clark. 

The  detectives  took  up  the  new  trail  with  gusto. 

They  traveled  in  the  disguise  of  drummers  from  New 
YTork  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  many  other 
points. 

They  met  Clark  at  various  points,  and  even  associated 
with  him  in  a  quandam  way,  but  yet  Kane  was  always  in¬ 
visible. 

“Well,  I  never!”  exclaimed  Harry.  “Sam  the  Shadow” 
was  never  half  so  slippery  as  this  villain.” 

“That  is  so,”  agreed  Old  King  Brady.  “But  our  time 
will  come.” 

And  it  did  come. 

The  Bradys  dropped  off  the  St.  Louis  express  one  evening 
and  went  to  the  Planters’  Hotel. 

They  registered  as  follows: 

“Daniel  Goldstein, 

“Max  Gottman, 

“New  York  City.”  '  1 

They  were  ostensibly  drummers  a  la  mode.  They  car¬ 
ried  sample  cases  and  talked  business  constantly. 

In  the  same  hotel  Spotty  Clark  and  a  couple  of  his  con¬ 
freres  were  found. 

The  detectives  casually  asked  Clark  if  he  played  cards. 

I  he  crook  stuck  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest 
and  asserted  that  he  did. 

“I  would  like  to  strike  a  game,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
\\  e  are  from  bimon  Goldbach  &■  Co.  We  carry  the  finest 
line  of  ladies’  lingerie  in  the  world.” 

All,  glad  to  know  you,”  said  Clark,  indolently.  “My 
line  is  jewelry.” 

% 

Ah .  I  used  to  travel  for  an  Attleboro  house  in  that 
line.” 

Attleboro,”  said  Clark  contemptuously.  “Yes,  I  know. 
But  our  line  is  high-grade.” 

“Just  so,”  agreed  the  old  detective.  “I  would  not  as¬ 
sume  anything  else.” 
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“So  you  would  like  to  strike  a  game,  eh?”  said  Clark, 
with  an  assumption  of  interest. 

“Well,  anything  to  kill  time,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
Clark  looked  at  the  old  detective  critically. 

Old  King  Brady  tried  to  look  as  easy  and  innocent  as 

possible. 

The  crook  seemed  satisfied,  for  he  smiled,  and,  lowering 
his  voice,  said  : 

“I  have  some  friends  who  play  occasionally.  Come  up 
to  room  4S  at  about  ten  o’clock.” 

I  ‘‘All  right.” 

Old  King  Brady  joined  Harry  a  little  later. 

.  “We  are  in  for  it,”  he  said.  “I  hope  we  will  get  onto 
something  of  value  to-night.” 

“So  do  I,”  agreed  Harry. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  GAME  OE  CARDS. 

The  Bradys  made  all  plans  to  keep  the  appointment  with 

Clark. 

They  knew  that  he  would  have  some  of  his  friends  with 

him. 

Whether  Kane  would  put  in  an  appearance  or  not  they 
could  not  guess. 

But  they  sincerely  hoped  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

At  the  hour  of  ten  that  evening  the  Bradys  therefore 
applied  at  the  door  of  room  number  48. 

They  tapped  lightly  on  the  door. 

It  was  opened. 

Clark  stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  looked  nervously  up  and  down  the  corridor  and  then 
whispered : 

“Come  in!” 

The  detectives  entered. 

The  scene  which  met  their  gaze  was  an  interesting  one. 
At  a  table  sat  two  men  of  sleek  appearance. 

They  were  engaged  in  dealing  cards.  As  the  Bradys  en¬ 
tered  they  started  up. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Clark,  “allow  me  to  introduce  you. 
Mr.  Goldstein  and  Mr.  Gottman,  this  is  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Very  happy!”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“The  same!” 

“You  are  fond  of  cards?” 

% 

“Yes,  in  a  quiet  way!” 

“This  is  quiet  enough.” 

“Indeed,  it  is  charming.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clark.” 
“So  are  we!” 

“  You  are  on  the  road  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Biv'-inef'.H  a  little  slack?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  We’ve  sold  out  and  are  waiting  for 
new  samples  and  quotations.” 


They  all  sat  down  to  the  table. 

The  cards  were  dealt.  i 

“Shall  I  be  banker?”  asked  Clark. 

All  agreed  to  this. 

It  was  settled  that  the  game  should  be  limitless  poker. 
Altogether  the  detectives  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
in  with  high-rollers. 

But  they  had  prQvided  for  this. 

They  displayed  huge  rolls  and  wads  of  currency.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  displayed. 

But  none  of  the  bills  were  genuine.  They  were  the  clev¬ 
erest  of  green  goods. 

The  eyes  of  the  crooks  glittered. 

Each  seemed  by  glances  to  assure  the  other  that  they  had 
an  easy  thing  and  a  couple  of  greenhorns. 

But  mistakes  are  made. 

They  were  destined  to  find  this  out  to  their  sorrow. 

The  Bradys  knew  more  tricks  at  cards  than  any  one  of 
them. 

But  they  were  not  thinking  of  the  cards  or  the  game. 

They  kept  the  closest  kind  of  a  watch  of  the  two  men, 
Brown  and  Steel. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  detectives  became  aware  of  a 
startling  fact. 

Both  of  these  men  were  disguised. 

Why  was  this? 

While  they  were  trying  to  find  a  reason  the  cards  were 
dealt  and  the  game  began. 

It  progressed  for  some  time  quite  evenly. 

Both  the  detectives  and  the  crooks  won  at  intervals. 

t 

Then  suddenly  the  luck  seemed  to  veer  in  Clark’s  favor. 

He  won  repeatedly. 

It  was  easv  for  the  detectives  to  see  how  this  was. 

He  was  aided  by  his  confreres. 

Tips  were  given  by  signal,  and  once  a  card  was  passed 
under  the  table. 

It  was  a  conspiracy  to  beat  the  two  visitors. 

This  stirred  Old  King  Brady  to  a  species  of  anger. 

His  eyes  burned  with  a  deep  light  of  determination. 

He  dealt  the  cards  and  backed  his  hand  with  a  hundred-  ’ 
dollar  bill  of  the  green  goods. 

Clark  raised  him. 

Steel  and  Brown  stayed  out. 

Harry  made  a  bluff  to  keep  in  the  game  and  then  also 
withdrew. 

The  betting  now  began. 

Clark  threw  in  another  hundred-dollar  bill. 

Old  King  Brady  raised  it. 

Clark  went  higher. 

The  detective  did  the  same. 

The  crook  smiled  coolly.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
drummer  was  only  working  a  great  bluff. 

Again  he  raised  it. 

Old  King  Brady  nonchalantly  tossed  five  hundred  into 
the  heap. 

Clark  was  staggered. 

He  stared  at  the  detective. 
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“Humph!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  must  be  betting  on  a 

gixxi  hand !” 

“1  am!”  replied  the  detective. 

“I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  myself.” 

“1  assume  that  you  have.” 

Clark  hesitated  a  moment. 

“It  will  cost  me  five  hundred  to  call  you?” 

“Yes.” 

The  crook  bit  his  lips. 

A  furious  light  shone  in  his  eyes. 

He  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  beaten. 

He  felt  sure  that  Old  King  Brady  had  a  good  hand. 

Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  losing  the  heap  of 
money.  To  place  five  hundred  more  in  the  pile  might  be 
only  that  much  more  lost. 

“Curse  you!”  he  gritted.  “Why  did  you  raise  it  so 

high  ?” 

Old  King  Bradv  smiled. 

“That  is  part  of  the  game,”  he  said. 

This  was  true. 

With  a  curse  Clark  placed  the  five  hundred  in  the  pile. 
“I  call  you!”  he  said. 

Old  King  Brady  placed  his  hand  on  the  table. 

It  was  a  royal  flush. 

Clark  laid  his  cards  down.  He  had  four  nines. 

His  face  was  livid. 

“Are  you  satisfied?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

One  moment  the  crook  gazed  at  the  pile  of  money.  Then 
his  eyes  rolled  and  he  sprang  up. 

“No,  curse  you!”  he  gritted.  “You  are  a  cheat!  You 
shall  never  have  that  money!” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  long,  murderous  knife. 

He  acted  quickly. 

But  Old  King  Brady  was  quicker. 

The  old  detective’s  right  arm  went  up. 

In  his  hand  was  a  gleaming  revolver.  The  muzzle 
looked  Clark  full  in  the  face. 

“Two  to  one  in  my  favor,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  with 

a  smile. 

Steel  and  Brown  sat  motionless.  Harry  did  the  same. 
For  a  moment  Clark  stood  motionless,  looking  into  the 

revolver. 

His  face  was  swollen  with  rage,  but  he  saw  that  the  odds 
against  him  were  by  far  too  great. 

He  lowered  the  knife. 

“Well,”  he  said,  vengefully,  “you  are  ahead  just  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  vou  will  not  be.” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled. 

“Put  up  your  knife,”  he  said. 

Clark  did  so. 

The  detective  then  placed  his  revolver  in  his  pocket. 

T  hen  he  reached  forth  and  divided  the  heap  of  money. 
He  raked  out  the  greenbacks  he  had  staked  and  made  a 
separate  pile  of  Clark’s  money. 

Then  he  said : 

“Now  we  are  even.  Take  your  money.” 


Clark  gave  a  start  of  amazement.  He  looked  at  him 
incredulously.  Steel  and  Brown  did  the  same. 

“What  is  that !”  exclaimed  the  crook.  “Are  you  crazy  ?” 

“I  think  not!”  1 

“Do  vou  mean  for  me  to  take  my  money  back?” 

“Ido!”  j 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  cheated  you!” 

Too  astonished  for  utterance,  Clark  gaped  at  the  old  de¬ 
tective.  Finally  he  managed  to  say : 

“Well,  you  are  a  queer  one!  You  cheated  me,  then  you 
tell  me  of  it  and  give  me  my  money  back?” 

“Is  not  that  fair?” 

“Why,  of  course !”  \ 

“Are  you  not  satisfied?”  j 

Clark’s  hands  closed  greedily  over  the  money. 

“I  am  if  you  are,”  he  said.  “But  what  did  you  cheat 
for  if  you  didn’t  mean  to  win  the  money?” 

“I  cheated  because  vou  did.  It  was  the  onlv  way  I 
could  beat  you!” 

“I  cheated?”  j 

For  a  moment  amazement  succeeded  anger  and  then  fear 
in  Clark’s  face. 

He  stared  at  the  detective. 

But  Old  King  Brady’s  steady  gaze  pierced  him  through 
and  through. 

“I  did  not  cheat !”  he  began. 

“Stop!”  said  the  old  detective.  “Perjure  yourself  no 
further.  You  know  vou  did.  I  saw  vou  substitute  an- 
other  card  for  one  of  those  nines  of  which  you  then  had 
four!”  1 

Guilt  showed  in  every  feature  of  Clark’s  face. 

But  he  blustered : 

“Well,  that’s  part  of  the  game.  You  cheated  and  of 
course  I  had  to.  Everybody  cheats  at  cards.” 

“Well,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “I  think  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  better  terminate  this  game!” 

“As  you  please!”  agreed  Clark.  “We  are  even!” 

“Yes,  so  far  as  cards  are  concerned.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Clark,  curtly. 

“Just  what  I  said.” 

The  crook  took  a  step  nearer. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  gritted.  “If  I  thought 
“What?” 

“  1  hat  you  were  detectives — curse  you,  you’d  never  leave 
this  room  alive!” 


Both  detectives  affected  a  boisterous  laugh. 

Yell,  well!  they  cried.  “The  idea  of  such  a  thing.” 
“Yes,  but  it  may  be  true.” 


“ Then  who  are  you  ?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady.  “  And 
why  do  your  friends  here  wear  disguise?  Are  thev  also 
detectives  ?” 

At  this,  Brown  and  Steel  leaped  to  their  feet. 

It  was  a  striking  tableau. 
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iug  matters  to  a  certain  climax.  What  the  result  would  be 
remained  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHICH  IS  THE  END.  . 

‘‘Look  here!”  demanded  Clark.  “How  do  you  know 

these  men  are  disguised?” 

w  0 

-  “Bah!  Any  fool  can  see  that!”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“So  yon  think  they  are  detectives?” 

“I  didn't  say  that !” 

*  “Well,  what  do  yon  think 'of  them?” 

“I  think  they  are  crooks!” 

“Crooks!” 

Sharp  exclamations  escaped  the  three  villains  and  they 
made  a  movement  forward. 

But  Old  King  Bradv  held  them  with  his  revolver. 

“Hold  on  !”  he  said,  with  an  easy  laugh.  “Doubtless  you 
can  see  that  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.  Well,  I  am  dead 
onto  yon.  But  that  is  all  right,  I  don't  interfere  with  you  !” 
“Oh,  you  don’t?”  said  Clark,  with  a  breath  of  relief. 
“Xo,  I  don't  meddle  with  you  at  all,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  carelessly.  “I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  am 
onto  you  !” 

“Then  you  do  not  intend  to  set  the  officers  of  the  law 
upon  us?” 

“Ha-ha-ha!  Well,  I  think  not.  I  am  on  the  road  my- 

vself.” 

“Ah  !  What  is  your  line?” 

\  “Anything  that  comes  handy.  But  I  don't  make  my  coin 
rout  of  my  own  kind.” 

Clark  cursed  softly. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  know  who  you  were,”  he  said.  “If  we 
had  we’d  never  have  tried  it.  We  thought  you  a  pair  of 
greenhorns.” 

“Well,  you  got  left !” 

“I  should  say  so!” 

“We  are  not  so  green  as  we  look.” 

“Of  course  not.  But,  I  say,  are  we  going  to  be  friends 

now?” 

“Of  course.” 

They  shook  hands  over  the  table;  Brown  and  Steel  did 

I  the  same. 

“Xow,  if  we  had  a  chance  we’d  drink  to  better  health !” 
cried  Old  King  Brady.  “But,  I  say,  I  never  knew  but  one 
’  rnan  who  is  a  bigger  rogue  at  cards  than  you !” 

“Ah!”  said  Clark.  “I’d  like  to  know  him.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Elbert  Kane?” 

Steel  and  Brown  recoiled.  Clark  turned  a  shade  paler. 
Old  King1  Bfadv  saw  that  he  had  hit  the  mark. 

He  smiled  suavely. 

“Ah !”  he  said.  “I  can  see  that  you  know  him  !” 
“Well,”  said  Clark,  “do  you  also  know  him?” 

“Indeed  I  do!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  know  there’s 
a  price  on  hk  head.  Is  not  that  enough  ?” 
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“1  should  say  so.  But  1  tell  you  they’ll  never  catch 
Kane !” 

“Why  not?” 

“Whew  !  He's  the  sharpest  fellow  in  the  world.  He  can 
fool  the  best  of  detectives  and  has  more  irons  in  the  fire 
than  any  other  man  in  Xew  York.” 

“The  smartest  of  ’em  get  caught.” 

“But  they’ll  never  get  Kane.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure.  Where  is  he  now?” 

It  was  a  careless  question,  and  apparently  put  thought¬ 
lessly  and  without  purpose. 

Clark  let  slip  the  reply  before  he  had  taken  second 
thought. 

“He’s  right  in  this  vicinity  now!” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  old  detective,  quickly.  “I  want  to 
see  him.  I  have  important  news  for  him !” 

“Xews?”  exclaimed  Brown. 

“Yes,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  fixing  an  idle  gaze 
on  the  fellow.  “I  can  tell  it  to  no  other.” 

The  three  villains  exchanged  glances. 

“Let  me  have  it,”  said  Brown,  “I’ll  take  it  to  him.” 

“To  the  contrary,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “I  cannot  do 
that.  I  must  see  him  personally.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

Then  Clark  spoke. 

“You  see  the  position  we  are  in?”  he  asked. 

Old  King  Brady  nodded. 

“Well,  you  will  understand  that  Elbert  has  to  use  the 
greatest  of  care.  We  must  know  all  about  you  before  we 
trust  vou.” 

“I  can  tell  you  no  more  about  myself.  My  name  ig 
Goldstein  and  I  am  a  drummer.” 

“That  is  easy  to  say!” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it?” 

Clark  was  silent. 

Finally  he  said: 

“We  have  got  to  trust  you!” 

“You  won’t  make  any  mistake.” 

“We  will  take  you  to  Kane  and  you  can  talk  with  him.” 

“Good!” 

“But  at  the  least  sign  of  treachery — you  understand,  it  is 
death !” 

Old  King  Brady  laughed. 

“Spare  your  threats,”  he  said.  “They  do  not  terrify 
me.” 

Clark  looked  at  his  watch. 

“It  is  past  midnight,”  he  said.  “And  too  late  to  visit 
Elbert  to-night,  but  if  you  will  meet  me  at  ten  to-morrow 
night  at  the  landing  of  the  Xatchez  and  Gulf  steamers  on 
the  levee,  I  will  take  you  to  see  him.” 

“Very  good !”  agreed  Old  King  Brady. 

“Then  for  to-night  we  are  done.” 

“Yes.” 

Clark  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it. 

“Good-night  gentlemen,”  he  said. 

“Good-night !” 

The  Bradys  passed  out. 

They  proceeded  down  the  corridor  to  the  next  turn. 
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Here  they  waited  and  listened. 

But  nobody  caine  out  of  Clark’s  room. 

A  short  while  later  the  detectives  crept  to  the  keyhole 
and  listened. 

All  was  dark  within  and  the  snore  of  a  sleeper  was  heard. 

Old  King  Brady  turned  away  and  whispered : 

“The  coast  is  clear  for  to-night.  It  looks  as  if  the  game 
was  in  our  hands.  Let  us  go  to  bed.” 

The  two  detectives  retired  to  their  own  room. 

Here,  as  they  were  undressing,  some  few  deductions  were 
made. 

“What  do  you  think?”  asked  Harry.  “Is  that  appoint¬ 
ment  for  to-morrow  night  all  straight?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“I  suspected  that  one  of  those  two  rascals  in  disguise 
was  our  man.  What  do  you  think?” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  I  looked  them  over  very  closely. 
Neither  was  exactly  of  Kane’s  build.” 

“Ah!  Is  that  true?” 

“It  was  my  conclusion.” 

“And  you  think  we  will  really  be  able  to  meet  Kane  to¬ 
morrow  night?” 

“Yes.” 

“But — how  shall  we  trap  him?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Will  they  not  have  him  closely  guarded  and  sur¬ 
rounded?” 

“No  doubt.  But  we  can  easily  meet  them  at  their  own 
game.” 

“Ah,  I  see!” 

“We  will  have  half  the  police  force  of  St.  Louis  about  the 
landing  on  the  levee.  I  will  have  boats  all  ready  on  either 
side.  There  can  and  shall  be  no  escape !” 

“Good!  Now  for  some  sleep.” 

The  detectives  tumbled  into  bed  and  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

They  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day. 

They  went  down  to  breakfast  and  saw  Clark  and  his  con¬ 
federates  in  the  smoking  room. 

The  Bradys  decided  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  them. 

“It  will  be  better  to  shadow  them,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“They  may  change  their  minds  and  decide  to  skip.” 

“That  is  right !” 

So  this  was  done. 

But  the  three  crooks  did  not  leave  the  hotel  until  evening. 
Then  a  queer  thing  happened. 

They  vanished  almost  as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had 
opened  and  swallowed  them  up. 

Never  had  the  Bradys  been  so  completely  outwitted. 

“Well,”  declared  Old  King  Brady,  “they  have  fooled 
us  in  good  shape.  There  is  now  only  one  thing  left  to  do  ” 

“What?” 

“We  must  keep  that  appointment  to-night.” 

“Byt  \vhat  if  they  don’t  keep  it?” 

The  old  detective  made  up  a  wuy  face. 

“That  will  be  hard  enough,”  he  said.  “We  shall  have 
to  begin  all  over  again.” 


There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  however. 

So  Old  King  Brady  went  to  police  headquarters  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  score  of  officers. 

These  he  distributed  about  the  levee  in  the  best  fashion. 
Then  the  detectives  aw’aited  developments. 

At  ten  o’clock  all  was  dark  and  quiet  on  the  Natchez  and 
Gulf  landing. 

The  detectives  crept  cautiously  among  the  bales  of  cotton 
and  piles  of  merchandise  heaped  about. 

They  were  armed  and  watchful,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
be  on  guard  against  a  trap. 

Suddenly  a  dark  figure  came  hurtling  out  of  the  darl 
ness  in  Old  King  Brady’s  rear. 

The  old  detective  heard  the  footstep,  faint  as  it  was,  and 
turned  like  a  flash.  * 

Crack !  V 

A  yell  of  pain  went  up. 

What  followed,  baffles  description. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  detectives  to  see  that  they 
had  walked  into  a  trap. 

A  sharp  whistle  went  up,  and  dark  forms  came  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  cotton  bales. 

It  was  a  plot  to  murder  the  detectives.  Old  King  Brady 
now  did  not  regret  his  precaution  in  having  officers  on 
hand. 

He  placed  a  whistle  to  his  lips  and  blewr  a  shrill  blast. 

The  officers  closed  in  with  a  rush.  A  terrific  battle  en¬ 
sued. 

But  the  minions  of  the  law  were  triumphant  and  the 
dozen  desperadoes  were  all  secured.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Clark  and  Kane  were  among  them.  /' 

The  great  case  was  ended. 

The  Bradys  took  Kane  back  to  New  York  with  them 
where  he  expiated  his  crimes  in  the  electric  chair.  * 

In  due  time  pretty  Daisy  Swallow’  became  the  happy 
bride  of  Sam  Newman.  But  neither  ever  forgot  the  debt 
they  owed  the  Bradys,  who  were  soon  busily  at  wnrk  upon”) 
another  case. 
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71  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman;  or,  Through  Flames  to  Victory, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  WardeD 

*>  72  The  Boy  Silver  King;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Two  Lives, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

73  The  Floating  School;  or,  Dr.  Bircham’s  Bad  Boys’ 

Academy,  by  Howard  Austin 

74  Frank  Fair  in  Congress;  or,  A  Boy  Among  Our  Law¬ 
makers,  by  Hal  Standish 

75  Dunning  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Brokers.  by  A  Retired  Broker 

76  The  Rocket;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 

77  The  First  Glass;  or,  The  Woes  of  Wine,  bv  .Tno  B  Dowr> 

78  Will,  the  Whaler,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 
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79  The  Demon  of  the  Desert,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

SO  Captain  Lucifer;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Slave  Ship, 

by  Howard  Austin 

81  Nat  o’  the  Night,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

82  The  Search  for  the  Sunken  Ship,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

83  Dick  Duncan;  or,  The  Blight  of  the  Bowl,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

84  Daring  Dan,  the  Pride  of  the  Pedee, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

85  The  Iron  Spirit;  or,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Plains, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

86  Roily  Rock;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain*  Bandits, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

87  P'ive  Years  in  the  Grassy  Sea,  by  Capt.tThos.  H.  Wilson 

88  The  Mysterious  Cave,  by  Allyn  Draper 

89  The  Fly-by-Nights;  or,  The  Mysterious  Riders  of  the 

Revolution,  "  by  Berton  Bertrew 

90  The  Golden  Idol,  by  Howard  Austin 

91  The  Red  House;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s  Bluff, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

92  The  Discarded  Son;  or,  The  Curse  of  Drink, 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

03  General  Crook’s  Boy  Scout;  or,  Beyond  the  Sierra 

Madres,  by  An  Oid  Scout 

94  The  Bullet  Charmer.  A  Story  of  the  American  Revo¬ 

lution,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

95  On  a  Floating  Wreck;  or,  Drifting  Around  the  World, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

96  The  French  Wolves,  by  Allyn  Draper 

97  A  Desperate  Game;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dion  Travers’ 

Life,  by  Howard  Austin 

98  The  Young  King;  or,  Dick  Dunn  in  Search  of  His 

Brother,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

99  Joe  Jeckel,  The  Prince  of  Firemen, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

100  The  Boy  Railroad  King;  or.  Fighting  for  a  Fortune, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

101  Frozen  In;  or.  An  American  Boy’s  Luck, 

by  Howard  Austin 

102  Toney,  the  Boy  Clown;  or,  Across  the  Continent  with 

a  Circus,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

103  His  First  Drink;  or,  Wrecked  by  Wine,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

104  The  Little  Captain;  or.  The  Island  of  Gold, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

105  The  Merman  of  Killarney;  or,  The  Outlaw  of  the  Lake, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

106  In  the  Ice.  A  Story  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 

by  Howard  Austin 

107  Arnold’s  Shadow;  or,  The  Traitor’s  Nemesis, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

108  The  Broken  Pledge;  or,  Downward,  Step  by  Step, 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

109  Old  Disaster:  or,  The  Perils  of  the  Pioneers, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

110  The  Haunted  Mansion,  by  Allyn  Draper 

111  Number  6;  or,  The  Young  Firemen  of  Carbondale, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

112  Deserted;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  in  the  Frozen  North, 

by  Howard  Austin 

113  A  Glass  of  Wine;  or,  Ruined  by  a  Social  Club, 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

114  The  Three  Doors;  or,  Half  a  Million  in  Gold, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

1.15  The  Deep  Sea  Treasure;  or,  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

116  Mustang  Matt,  The  Prince  of  Cowboys,  by  An  Old  Scout 

117  The  Wild  Bull  of  Kerry;  or,  A  Battle  for  Life, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

118  The  Scarlet  Shroud;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Five, 

by  Howard  Austin 

119  Brakfcand  Throttle;  or,  A  Boy  Engineer’s  Luck, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 


For  sal©  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned.  > 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACPI,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

'  No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— -The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish.  'A 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
Illustrated.  Every  bo#  shpifld  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

;  No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
‘A  complete  treatise  on  the  hoi’se.  Describing  the  most  Useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
(diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

,  No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  S’tansfield  Hicks. 

'  "V  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

.  No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  *alst)  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  alDkinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum’”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  vour  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND  — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  *by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  df  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson.  * 

**  ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in, 
tetruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rule$  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Patterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  inquiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  W-'l 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  ‘ 

No.  77.  ITOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 5 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and  * 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  oh  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  ' 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing*  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  70.  HOW  -TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Andersbn.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  With  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER, — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

^°.  *?9.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  most  com¬ 
pete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old.  *  s 

No  32.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects ; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  am 

S v  in°tv  Wi1R  \ t0,  to-  Every  young  man  and  every  young 

lad>  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

.  .N.°-  7f4„ HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subfect ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen 


